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Phasing Out The Wogs 


BY PATRICK OWENS 


Something dreadful happened to the printers at the 
New York Daily News last month. They got 
automated out of business. The printers had always 
been skilled craftsmen, irreplaceable in their jobs 
and therefore able to bargain effectively for wages 
and working conditions. They were also literate 
and informed, and they had lagged only behind the 
cordwainers in unionizing. New York’s printers 
were on strike by 1778. In 1799, they formed the 
Franklin Typographical Society of Journeymen 
Printers of New York City and struck again. 
On May 7, 1974, the News had the police 
clear the printers out of its composing room, and 
then proceeded to publish day after day without 
using any of their skills. This.demonstrated that 
any 19-year-old capable of running a typewriter 
could be hooked up to new machines and do the 
printer’s work at a fraction of his price. It meant 
that, while the printer might still have a future in 
metropolitan: newspaper publishing, this would be 
a future based on sufferance, or on the support of 
other unionized workers, not on the printer’s skills. 
As an old labor reporter who has also been 
involved in newspaper unions and management, 
I've been interested in how the New York papers 
have handled this story in their own back yard. 
What I’ve discovered, more in rue than astonish- 
ment, is that The New York Times and Daily News 
have handled it imperfectly. The New York Post, 





Patrick Owens, now a Newsday columnist, was 
formerly labor writer for The Detroit Free 
Press and the Knight Newspapers. He was a 
Guild negotiator during the eight-and- a-half- 
month Detroit newspaper strike in 1967-68 
and has also represented management 

in editorial executive positions. 


When newspapers 
have labor troubles, 
two almost universal 
failures of American 

journalism surface: 
indifference to 
working people and 


the prostitution of 
news columns in the 
owner's behalf. 


which wound up more or less on the sidelines in the 
labor dispute, offered coverage which can be 
dismissed as perfunctory. 

When newspapers have labor troubles, two 
almost universal failings of American journalism 
surface side by side. The first is indifference to the 
situation of working people and the consequent 
coverage of labor disputes as clashes between 
economic forces of approximately equal clout—the 
company and the union. This is the easiest kind of 
writing about labor. It eliminates the worker 
himself as a focus of concern. The second is the 
inability of every American newspaper I’ve ever 
seen to avoid prostituting its news columns in its 
own behalf. The impulse that permits the Times to 
promote its 100 Neediest Cases ad nauseam in 
space where other stories are judged as news comes 
into play in a labor dispute involving the Times. 

Damon Stetson, the Times’ main labor 
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writer in New York, is an able reporter with a gift 
for clarity. He has written most of the Times stories 
about the troubles the Times and the Daily News 
have been having with the printers. I have been 
consistently surprised, reading these stories, to 
find confusion so abundant. Either Stetson or his 
editors—and five will get you ten which way the 
fault lies—have suddenly developed awesome 
talents for obfuscation. 

On April 10, in a long piece, he reported 
that the publishers had given the printers a 
detailed automation proposal. He wrote: 


The. . . proposal would give the newspapers the 
right to automate their composing rooms while 
rotecting the jobs of regular full-time job- 
betters and guaranteeing non-regulars or 
substitutes that the introduction of new 
technological devices would not reduce the 
number of extra job opportunities based on 
those provided in the last year. 


Farther down Stetson observed: 


The [union] committee also said that the 
automation proposal would force the union to 
surrender much of its jurisdiction of keyboard 
typesetting and that the job guarantees for both 
regulars and substitutes were not satisfactory. 
Mr. Powers said that the proposal did not 
assure regulars of their jobs beyond the ter- 
mination agreement of the proposed contract. 


It seemed apparent that the publishers and 
the union were not fussing over the principle of 
automation but over the job guarantees and union 
jurisdictional arrangements that would accompany 
it. 

On perhaps the most important issue, 
Stetson failed to say whether Powers was telling the 

(continued on page 22) 
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Phasing Out The Wogs Page 1 
by Patrick Owens 

“When newspapers have labor troubles, two almost universal 
failings of American journalism surface side by side,” writes 
Newsday columnist and former labor reporter Owens after exam- 
ining coverage of the recent negotiations between New York’s 
publishers and the typographical union. “The first is indifference to 
the situation of working people; the second is the inability of every 
American newspaper I’ve ever seen to avoid prostituting its news 
columns in its own behalf.” 








is There A Jewish Bias in Middie East Coverage? Page 5 
This was the title of one of the panels at last month’s A.J. Liebling 
Counter-Convention in New York, and it turned out to be among the 
most compelling of the two-day gathering. In this abridged transcript 
of the session, which lasted well over two hours, the panelists 
sharply define the debate. They are: Noam Chomsky, Paul Jacobs, 
Vivian Gomick, Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg,.Amos Elon and Fawaz 
Turki. The moderator is Roger Wilkins. 


A Guide to Fielding’s Guide 
by William E. Burrows 

Three years ago, the author gave up the nonferrous metals beat at 
The Wall Street Journal and joined the sun-drenched Mallorcan 
kingdom of Temple Fielding, the world’s premier travel writer. Over 
the next 30 months, he became hopelessly adept at converting 
useful information into Fieldingese, that breathless code where 
“spirit” becomes “zip, zing, and zeal,” and air conditioning is 
“cooooool.” 


Page 12 


A Weekend In A Panel Colony 
by Calvin Trillin 

After taking in [MORE]’s Third A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention, 
the author observes: “Now that the counter-convention has grown 
into an institution, there is a temptation to look back on Liebling | as 
a manifestation of wild and irrepressible youth. ‘The Counter- 
convention really isn’t counter to anything anymore, is it?’ someone 
said to me on the first day of Liebling Ill. Of course it is. It’s counter 
to the panelists.” 


Page 15 


The Story That Never Was? 
by John D. Marks 
Responding to Henry Kissinger’s contention that publication would 
endanger national security, in 1970 The New York Times killed an 
article exposing United States plans to invade Cambodia. Or at 
least that’s what happened according to reporter Tad Szulc, who 
says he wrote the story in question. But Times editors emphatically 
deny the incident ever occurred—and don’t recall that any such 
story existed in the first place. 


Page 20 


Helibox Page 3 
Rosebuds to photographer Gene Smith. . . . The Associated Press 
dismisses a photographer who supplied the FBI with information on 
the Wounded Knee takeover. . . . Marilyn Monroe’s autobiography 
is Stein & Day’s “publishing find of the year”’—except that it first 
appeared in print twenty years ago... . After the developer of a 
controversial town mall complains to the Rockaway, N.J. Daily 
Advance, coverage shifts noticeably in his favor—and 75 per cent 
of the copy desk is fired. 
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LEITER'S 


Where Credit Is Due 


In the part of David Rubin’s article (“The 
Marketing of Watergate’”’—May, 1974] which 
dealt with All The President's Men by Carl 


Bernstein and Bob Woodward there are a_ 


number of inaccurate statements. No 
publishing house’s success is ever the result of 
the abilities and efforts of one or two people, 
but is always a collaborative effort. Certainly 
Sinion & Schuster operates that way. 

The editor of the book is Alice 
Mayhew, not Dick Snyder, and I think her 
contribution to the book is accurately 
described in the following quote from the 
Acknowledgments page of the book: “And 
most of all, our appreciation and respect to 
Alice Mayhew, our editor, whose thought and 
guidance are reflected on-every page.” 

As far as the selling of the rights are 
concerned, we have several people in that 
department, under the direction of Mildred 
Marmur, who coordinated that particular 
area. Regarding the suggestion that 
Paramount Pictures participated, this we do 
not understand. The credit for awareness of 
the importance of this book should go to Mr. 
Robert Redford, Mr. William Goldman 
(screenwriter), Mr. Evarts Ziegler (Ziegler & 
Ross Agency), Mr. Frank Wells (Warner 
Brothers) and Mr. John Calley (Warner 
Brothers). 

This correction should not be viewed 
as my taking an overly modest position as to 
my participation, but simply that I believe 
in the principle expounded by [MORE] that 
there should be more accurate and 
responsible reporting in American 
newspapers today. 

—Richard W. Snyder 
Director of Publishing 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


David Rubin replies: | am sorry that Alice 
Mayhew and Mildred Marmur did not get the 
credit due them in my discussion of All The 
President’s Men, and I am glad that Richard 
Snyder has set the record straight. I only wish 
-he had done so during our lengthy telephone 
interview of March 11, when we reviewed the 
history of the book at Simon and Schuster. In 
previous interviews, editors at Quadrangle, 
Bantam, Harvard and other houses were 
quite generous in spreading around the credit 
for a particular Watergate book. Snyder 
failed to name anyone else at S&S in the give- 
and-take of our interview. Indeed, at the 
outset of our talk I said that I understood 
Snyder was the editor and he did not correct 
me. 


"The Ten Worst’ 


I was most intrigued by your recent judgment 


listing the San Francisco Chronicle among, 


the ten worst newspapers in the country 
|The Ten Worst’"—May, 1974]. As I read 
you, you find our sheet heavy on the froth and 
light on the broth. As for your empathy with 
‘“newshungry” San Franciscans, let me 

extend gratitude from both of them. 
Keep up the good work. Having a nice 

time. Glad you're not here. 

—Mel Valley 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Just a note of “thanks”—from one who 
appreciates your work, and from one who has 
been the victim of the shabby journalism of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. The sheet is 
deserving of.inclusion among the worst ten! 

Thanks for saying so! 
—Jim Eason 
KGO Radio 
San Francisco, Calif. 

* 


Your article on “America’s Ten Worst Daily 
Newspapers” aims too high. Back in the early 
60’s when I worked for the Austin American- 
Statesman in Texas, we considered the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram among the state’s best 
newspapers. Any “Ten Worst” list that 


excludes the American-Statesman can’t be 
taken very seriously. 

—wWilliam H. Hamilton 

Washington, D.C. 


While it might seem excessive to add yet 
another Newhouse paper to the 10 Worst list, 
I believe the Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-Journal 
deserves consideration. 

I was in Syracuse during 1972-73, 
when the paper’s Republican bias was 
blatant. GOP candidates got more space and 
better coverage; the party’s daily activities 
were carefully chronicled, while you wouldn’t 
have known there were any Democrats in 
Syracuse. Business of course was sacred— 
there were the usual confusions between news 
and advertising, routine coverage of 
promotions at local companies, and so forth. 
News of dissidents or unofficial people was 
ignored or, as in the case of the women’s 
movement, trivialized and derided. 

The Herald gets several excellent wire 
services, including the New York Times’, but 
the editors, apparently obsessed with keeping 
things short, cut most of the items down to 
about the length of television news bulletins, 
while running long, prominent pieces on the 
paper’s spelling bee. 

Dr. Wesley C. Clark, the former dean 
of Syracuse’s Newhouse-endowed journalism 
school and still a teacher there, has said 
that the Herald is Newhouse’s favorite paper, 
whose acquisition made him a major 
publisher. At least that shows us where 
Newhouse’s preferences lie. 

—Jeffrey M. Landaw 
Sports Editor 

Somerset Daily American 
Somerset, Pa. 


Your inclusion of the Globe-Democrat on 
your Worst Ten list [May, 1974], and your 
reasons for doing so, have earned for your 
own journalistic competence and integrity the 
contempt of St. Louisans. Before citing a few 
of the flagrant journalistic sins of both 
commission and omission in your report on 
the Globe-Democrat, 1 offer two 
possible explanations of your own obvious 
bias. 

First, all ten of your choices, most of 
which I know little else about, are newspapers 
of a conservative viewpoint, as is the Globe- 
Democrat. Most readers—and all competent 

(continued on page 28) 





Wounded Reporter? 


Jim Mone says that as an Associated Press 
photographer covering the Indian takeover at 
Wounded Knee last year he was “plumb 
scared—scared I was going to lose my life.” 
Mone kept his life but he lost his job in a 
crossfire over journalistic impartiality. 

Mone was fired from the Minneapolis 
bureau of the AP April 23, eight days after it 
was revealed in federal court that he had given 
information to FBI agents manning the 
blockade outside the South Dakota town during 
the takeover in early 1973. The AP’s general 
manager, Wes Gallagher, says Mone stepped 
over the “‘definite line a,journalist must follow.” 
Mone claims that he was doing no more than 
other reporters and photographers were doing, 
except that he got caught. In addition, the 31- 
year-old photographer says, ‘‘a newsman is also 
a citizen and he has responsibilities.” 

It was the trial of American Indian 
Movement leaders Dennis Banks and Russell 
Means, on charges arising out of the Wounded 
Knee takeover, that revealed Mone’s activity. 
After a hearing on confidential FBI informants, 
whom the bureau refused to name, a Min- 
neapolis Tribune reporter determined that the 
gap of four spaces where the name of one FBI 
source would have appeared had been Mone’s 
name. His detective work, sparked by the 
statement of the FBI’s former associate director 
that one of the informants was a newsman, was 
correct and the judge issued a subpoena for 
Mone to testify. 

In court on April 15, Mone admitted that 
he had talked with the FBI agents as he passed 
through the blockade outside the village and 
had told them what was going on inside the 
beseiged town. He said that in conversations 
with the agents he had discussed the size of the 
Indian group in the town.and the number of 
weapons they had, as well as plans they were 
making and problems they were dealing with. 

Mone, who had applied to join the FBI in 
1970, said that he was only talking with the 
agents to gain rapport with them and thus do a 
better job for the AP. : 

In dismissing Mone, Gallagher wrote to 
him that he had violated the duty of ‘‘an AP 
man to not only remain impartial but above all 
not become involved in the story.”” The wire 
service chief, in a memo to the Associated Press 
staff on April 30, said that Mone was fired for 
breaking “this basic policy.” 

In his memo to the AP staff, Gallagher 
notes that “obviously there could be cases where 
[an AP staff member’s] duty to society and as a 
citizen would make it necessary for him to pass 
on his information to the appropriate 
authorities. But these are rare cases.”” The 
problem, however, arises constantly. If you find 
out where a heroin distribution center is, do you 
tell the police, or keep the location secret but 
write about it, as Newsday did in winning this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize? If you know the National 
Guard has loaded rifles, do you inform the 
demonstrators or just stand and watch? In the 
end, each reporter must decide whether to be 
more than just an invisible recorder of events. 

—STEPHEN MARMON 
(continued on page 4) 
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Minamata mother holding her 16-year-old mercury-poisoned son in classic photograph by 


Gene Smith, below. 


Jill Krementz 


OSEBUDS to Gene Smith, who has 
kept going. Journalists make heroes out of 
members of their trade somewhat casually, 
but with Smith they have the right fellow. He 
has stuck to his guns, doing more or less what 
he has wanted to do in the way that he has 
thought it should be done; poking his nose 
and his camera into what other people 
thought of as their business until one day 
some company goons from the Chisso 
chemical company picked him up and threw 
him down and nearly blinded him. 

He started photographing the dust bowl 
in the middle thirties; joined Newsweek in 
1937, and in 1939 started the on-again off- 
again relationship with Life that finally ended 
in the middle fifties. “I cannot accept,” 
Smith said then, “many of the conditions 
common within journalism without 
tremendous self-dishonesty and without it 
being a grave breach of the responsibilities, 
the moral obligations within journalism, as I 
have determined them for myself.” 

Smith has always been the most am- 
bitious of photographers and has eloquently 
teetered between frustration and the ex- 
pression of great hopes. During the Second 
World War he wrote from Saipan, “Each time 
I pressed the shutter release it was a shouted 
condemnation hurled with the hope the 
pictures might survive through the years, with 


the hope they might echo through the minds 
of men in the future, causing them caution 
and remembrance and realization.” 

Thousands of photographers have gone 
to wars and probably hoped for more or less 
the same reward or justification. One of 
Smith’s virtues has always been to express 
with pugnacious solemnity the nobler 
justifications for the hasty business of 
journalism—that somehow with tenacity and 
luck one might squeeze something in between 
the advertisements that is worthwhile and 
shock one’s fellow citizens enough to stop 
them sipping coffee for a moment or two. 

Some of the most famous images in 
twentieth-century photography have been 
furnished by Smith: the country doctor, the 
Spanish village, Schweitzer at Lambarene, 
Pittsburgh, the Welsh miners. Our little 
appreciation here is not really for that 
renowned folio, since Smith has a satchel of 
testimonials to the fact that the world thinks 
he has done a fine job. We bow deeply to 
Smith now for the recent years of photo- 
reportage he and his wife Aileen have done on 
the Chisso chemical company’s poisoning of 
the waters of Minamata in Japan. Upward of 
10,000 people may have been affected by 
mercury from the fish that absorbed Chisso’s 
waste. Over the years, before and after his 
beating, Gene and Aileen Smith have 
compiled a story in pictures and words— 
destroyed bodies, impassive executives, 
popular outrage. 

The story vindicates his own ambitions 
for his and his wife’s photo-reportage from 
Minamata: “I would persuade the reader to 
listen with his eyes and his mind in the hope 
that from self-persuasion he will be moved to 
action—at least to the point he feels he 
should be moved to action. In other words, I 
want the photographs and the words to work 
ideas into the conscience of the reader—or 
into his consciousness with sufficient strength 
to hold him for a moment or two of serious 
thought...” 

“For a moment or two...” Few fight as 
hard as Smith has done for that kind of 
attention span. 
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The Ghost of Marilyn 


In early April, Stein & Day announced plans to 
publish the atitobiography of Marilyn Monroe, 
entitled My Story. According to the firm’s 
president, Sol Stein, the manuscript was a gift 
from Monroe to her friend and business partner, 
photographer Milton Greene, and Greene and 
the executors of the actress’s estate had decided 
that ‘“‘the time has now come for us all to hear 
what Marilyn herself had to say.”” A $25,000 
advance was provided. ““The publishing find of 
the year,” announced the house’s press release. 

To some early readers of the page proofs, 
however, many of the stories had a familiar ring. 
Recognizing several anecdotes from Maurice 
Zolotow’s book Marilyn Monroe, Los Angeles 
Times book editor Digby Diehl called Zolotow 
and read him parts of the manuscript. Zolotow 
said it sounded like an “‘as-told-to” article 
written by screenwriter Ben Hecht. The Hecht 
manuscript, he said, had run as a series in the 
now-defunct London Empire News in 1954. 
Diehl traced the Empire News clips to the 
Zolotow Collection in the Hoblitzelle Theater 
Arts Library at the University of Texas, and, 
comparing them with the Greene manuscript, 
found they were the same except for minor copy 
editing changes. Each, for example, began, “‘I 
thought the people I lived with were my parents. 
I called them mamma and dad.” Diehl broke 
the story on April 15. 

“How would I know to look in a defunct 
London newspaper?” said Stein, when Diehl 
located him in San Francisco. Stein later told 
[MORE] that when the book contract was 
signed he had been aware that some form of the 
manuscript had been published previously, but 
until Diehl’s call he had not known precisely 
where it had appeared. Still, Stein says he never 
doubted the manuscript’s authenticity because 
both he and Monroe’s friends who read it found 
the stories and prose convincing. As for 
Greene’s credibility, Stein says he had dealt 
previously with Greene’s lawyer, who ap- 
proached him with the manuscript, and notes 
that the original contact was made well before 
Norman Mailer’s controversial book Marilyn re- 
established Monroe as profitable copy. Nor is 
Stein disturbed by allegations of Hecht’s 
authorship, because “99 per cent of all 
Hollywood stuff has the editorial help of a 
writer.” 

Whoever the author, publication plans 
have proceeded as scheduled, with 50,000 copies 
of the 143-page book moving into bookstores in 
May and a second print order of 25,000 being 
prepared. “If it was published—and I believe it 
was an unauthorized version—in another 
country, that doesn’t concern me,” says Stein. 
“I am a publisher in the United States, where 
the book has never appeared in any form.” 
Accordingly, the Stein & Day press release, 
dated April 25, makes no mention of the Empire 
News series, calling the book the “publishing 
find of the year’ and quoting Stein as saying, 
“Only a few people close to Marilyn knew that 
at a critical point in her life she decided to tell 
her story.”’ Earlier, Stein & Day leaked word of 
its “‘find’’ to The New York Times, which duly 
reported the news on April 12 without mention 
of prior publication. Newsweek then picked up 
the item for its “‘Newsmakers’’ section the 
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following week. Stein. maintains that despite all 
the “heat pumped out of a fairly quiet story” by 
Diehl, no one has ever doubted that this is the 
Monroe story as seen by the late actress herself. 
With such juicy chapter titles as “‘My First 
Sin,” “Another Soldier Boy,” and. “Bosom 

Tempest,” will it much matter? 
—CLAUDIA COHEN 


Bless The Mall 


In early April, one of the hottest news stories in 
upper Morris County, N.J., was whether the 
Rockaway Township Council would approve 
construction of a gigantic shopping mall-within 
its boundaries. So hot, in fact, was the story that 
75 per cent of the copy desk at the Daily 
Advance—Rockaway Township Council. There 
in nearby Dover—was fired for protesting an 
order from their bosses to “put an embargo” 
on future mall stories. 

Copaken, White & Blitt, a Kansas City, 
Mo., developer, had proposed the ‘Town 
Square Mall” over a year ago. By April the firm 
had received local planning board approval and 
was awaiting a crucial April 16 vote by the nine- 
member Rockaway Township Council. There 
was opposition, however. Three councilmen 
were against the required zone change, two were 
undecided, and the director of the county 
planning Board, Dudley Woodbridge, had 
raised serious “unanswered” questions about 
drainage, traffic, and whether the mall fit the 
township’s master plan. 

For several weeks Audrey Michaels, the 
Advance’s Rockaway reporter, had been filing 
stories about the proposed zoning amendment, 
and about another ordinance that would require 
an environmental impact statement from the 
developer. Both ordinances were slated for a 
council vote April 16. 

On April 3 Paul Copaken spoke with 
Advance business manager Philip Mazzucca at 
the Advance office about the paper’s coverage of 
the mall. Mazzucca then talked to city editor 
Carol Talley, who was running the paper for 
vacationing editor Rod O’Dell. When news 
editor Neil Roiter arrived at the office, Talley 
told him that henceforth she would ‘‘supervise”’ 
all mall articles, according to Roiter, because 


“this is too important a story to go un- 
supervised.” 

Later that day Michaels told Roiter she was 
planning a mall story as a follow to the April 2 
council meeting. But Talley ordered Roiter to 
stop any future mall story by Michaels unless. 
“some official act takes place.” According to 
Roiter, Talley said, ““We’ve got to put an em- 
bargo on these stories. . .or all our heads will be 
on the block.’’ Meanwhile, Talley herself wrote a 
mall story entitled SHOPPING MALL—AREA 
JOBS which ran the following day, describing 
how the mall would generate 2,400 jobs with a 
$14.5 million payroll and how it would produce 
$1.1 million in taxes annually. 

Roiter promptly composed a memo to 
Mazzucca and Talley, part of which read: 

What kind of a newspaper is this and what 
kind of newsmen are we? If we are owned by 
pm econ all that nonsense about the public’s 
right to know, official secrecy etc. means about 
as much as Nixon speaking about law and 
order. 

Let’s give Copaken his puffs, but not at the 
price of soft-pedaling the rest of the story or 
killing it.... 

Two of the paper’s other “desk men,”’ Jean 
Weinshel and Dennis Baker, signed the memo 
along with Roiter. The trio was dismissed the 
following day—Weinshel for opposing 
“company policy,” Baker for signing the 
memo, and -Roiter for ‘breaching 
management’s confidentiality’’ by sharing 
Talley’s instructions with his colleagues. 

After the firings, Advance coverage of the 
mall—which would be a major newspaper 
advertiser—was probably more to Copaken’s 
liking. An April 9 story entitled MALL FIRM 
LISTS 4 said four major department stores 
wanted to join Town Square, and quoted 
Copaken as-warning that the four would go 
elsewhere unless the “impasse” was “resolved.” 
On April 11, the paper ran a half-page interview 
with Copaken; the headline was ROCKAWAY 
TOWNSHIP CONCERNS—DEVELOPER 
GIVES HIS ANSWERS. An April 15 story was 
entitled MALL DEVELOPERS OFFER A 
NEW DRAINAGE IDEA, and the next day’s 
article covered an ‘‘open house’’ sponsored by 
the developer. Also on April 16, the Advance 
supported the mall in an editorial, noting, “As 
in all things, the idea has pros and cons, neither 
of which should be ignored.” However, a letter 
from county planner Woodbridge to the 
township (written about 10 days before the vote) 
in which he again questioned the mall’s en- 
vironmental implications, received no coverage. 

On April 16 the Council passed the zoning 
change, 6 to 3. 

O’Dell, Talley, Mazzucca and Copekan 
would not comment on the Advance’s handling 
of the mall story. However, on April 5, one day 
after the firings, the Advance had announced 
that it had won the 1974 George Polk Memorial 
Award for best local reporting for a series by 
Talley and Joan Hayde on county officials’ 
expenditures. The announcement said in part: 


Our policy...has been molded over the 
years...by people...including Carol Talley, 
who has been recognized nationally as one of 
the best local and investigative reporters... . 

We do it [local reporting] in the spirit of 
journalistic goals which dictate that we serve as 
the public’s watchdog.... 


Roiter ended his memo asking, “What 
would George Polk say?’’ He never got an 
answer. —TIM O'BRIEN 
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To many, the most compelling panel at the Third A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention grappled with 
the difficult and volatile question, “Is There a Jewish Bias in Coverage of the Middle East?” Six 
panelists, representing as many different views, sharply debated the issues. The participants were: 
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the Israeli newspaper Ha'aretz. Roger Wilkins, of The New York Times editorial board, served as 
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. Fawaz Turki: A few months before the 
October war, The Los Angeles Times printed a 
political cartoon about the Middle East. It showed 
two Egyptian pilots flying their MIGs upside down, 
and the caption said, ““We Arabs, we know how to 
fly sophisticated planes.” In a nutshell, I think, this 
crystallizes the racism inherent in coverage of 
events about the Middle East by the American 
media. 

Directly after the October war, for example, 
the plight of 63 Israeli prisoners of war in Syrian 
jails became a cause celebre for commentators and 
editorial writers; as, of course, it should have been; 
as, of course, the plight of all prisoners of war 
should have been. But monitoring the media, one 
would have believed that only Israelis were in 
captivity, that only Israelis felt pain, that only 
Israelis had families back home that showed 

anguish at their incarceration. No one, absolutely 
no one, in the media bothered to write about the 
plight, for example, of 13,000 Palestinian prisoners 
in Israeli jails or about the reports by Amnesty 
International, the United Nations, and the Red 
Cross relating the treatment these prisoners had 
received. 

And so it is with violence. The media here 
would have us believe that violence in the Middle 
East is a new phenomena, started and practiced 
exclusively by Palestinians; and not that violence is 
in all its manifestations—institutional violence, 
terroristic violence, adventurist violence—an 
ongoing thing and has been an integral part of the 
conflict on both sides for the last 60 years. 

The fact of the matter is that, apart from 
the racism in its latent and blatant manifestations 
that characterized the coverage of the Middle "ast 
by the American media, the Arab people have 
always been to the media a non-people, portrayed 
in terms that the media would not dare use to 
identity, say, the Afro-American people, or the 
Jewish people, or any other ethnic group. 

For example, when it was revealed that 
2,000 Israeli soldiers were killed in the October 
war, this figure was always being extrapolated 
against the ratio of the population in this country. 
No similar extrapolation was done, say, for the 
Syrians, whose population did not exceed that of 
Israel by terribly much. 

Perhaps the most blatant, the most serious 
accusation of bias that could be leveled against the 
media in this country deals with their coverage of 
the question of human rights. The right of 
Russians of the Jewish faith to emigrate to, and to 
_ live in, Israel has been the subject of crusading zeal 
on the editorial pages. And this is, of course, 
matched by the complete, absolute and devastating 
silence about the rights of Palestinians to return to 
and to live in their country. 

It took the media a very long time indeed to 


realize the fact that peasants in pajamas in 
Vietnam’ were also human beings, who were 
struggling for the dignity of the human soil. One 
wonders how long it’s going to take the American 
media to recognize that the Arab peoples also are 
human beings. 

Rick Smith: Is there a Jewish bias in the 
coverage of the Middle East? I think the answer is 
definitely yes. But having said that, I think we have 
to conclude that the reason is not that there is any 
sensationalistic motivation on the part of the press. 
Rather, there are some structural problems that 
inevitably lead toward a certain kind of bias, and 
I'll try to hit some of them very quickly. 

In the first place, the Jewish community in 
the United States demands news from Israel, in a 
way that the Arab community in the United States 
does not demand news from the Arab world. That 
demand is satisfied. Inevitably, the coverage of 
Israeli policies, Israeli aspirations gets aired much 
more fully than the other side. Another factor is 


that the Israeli public relations machine is a much 
more effective operation than the Arab side’s— 
both here in the States and in the Middle East. In 
addition, in attempting to cover a society like the 
Israeli society that’s much more open than the 
Egyptian society, for example, there are just more 
people willing to talk, there are more spokesmen 
willing to give you official readings or background 
information. Inevitably, that abundance of in- 
formation is transmitted in the American press. 

The Arabs are also victims of their own 
credibility gap. For years, in dealing with the press, 
Arab spokesmen exaggerated the situation wildly, 
sometimes to the point of pure fantasy, and today, 
even though that policy seems to be changing, the 
attitude of many members of the American press is 
still to fall back on that notion. 

On the whole, ‘I'd have to say that the 
performance of the American press has been mixed 
in overcoming these structural problems. I think 
it’s getting better. But we still get caught. I think 
we were caught badly at the beginning of the Yom 
Kippur war. For the first 72 hours, most members 
of the American press assumed, as did most 
Israelis, that the war would simply be a replay of 
the 1967 conflict. It took a great deal of time, much 
more time than it should have taken, to realize that 
that assumption was wrong, and that the war was 
no mere replay of 1967, and that for the early part 
of the war, at least, the Arab comments and the 
Arab assessments of the fighting were much more 
accurate than those coming from Israel. 

I think the press has to be more vigilant in 
being a little bit against everyone, in being willing 
to re-examine the assumptions that we work under 
in interpreting the news from the Middle East, and 
maintaining a healthy skepticism about reports 
from both sides. 


Amos Elon: ‘if the Arabs have fared worse than 
the Israelis in the American press, it was because 
for a long time their policies were downright 
genocidal.’ Vivian Gornick: ‘Why haven't 
American journalists communicated the reality of 
yptians—their intelligence, gentieness, fears.’ 





Vivian Gornick: The more I think about it, 
the more I think the words “‘a Jewish bias” are ill- 
chosen. I think they’re loaded words, and I’m not 
really sure I know exactly what’s meant by them. 
But if what is meant is, do we here in this country 
have a very real, concrete, detailed, living sense of 
Israel and the Israelis and the Israeli problems and 
the Israeli sense of life, and do we not have an 
equal sense of the Arab and Arab world sense of 
life, then, I think, yes, that is absolutely true, 
regarding the question of coverage in this country. 

Three years ago, I went to Egypt. I went in 
order to write a book about Egyptians. I lived in 
Cairo for six months. At the end of that time, I 
returned to the United States and I wrote about my 
experiences. It was my intent when I went to Egypt 
to write about middle-class Egyptians exactly as 
though they were recognizable human beings, so 
towards that end I met and lived with and knew 
many, many Egyptians in the course of that six 
months’ period. I lived in Cairo, I came to know the 
city very well, and I came to know the sense of 
Egyptian life. The period was filled with events and 
experience and much discovery, but above all, 
certain tremendous surprises, and it’s those sur- 
prises that I think are relevant here. 

The first surprise for me was the quality of 
intelligence that I found in the Egyptians. It was 
entirely unlike what I thought I would find. We all 
know about the wisdom of the East, and it’s a 
parody, it’s a caricature for us, it’s a peasant 
wisdom, it’s Bedouin wisdom, it’s desert wisdom. It 
has nothing to do with the wisdom that you 
associate with your own kind of intelligence. It has 
nothing to do with wit, with perception, with in- 
tuition,. with psychological acumen, all of those 
things I found in the Egyptians. I also found them 
to be an extremely high-strung, nervous, anxious 
people. The anxiety was very, very striking. It was 
striking because it was illuminating. It was 
luminous; it was not pathological. 

The second quality that was so amazing to 
me in the Egyptians and in Cairo itself was the. 
gentleness, the tenderness of that city. Never 
anywhere at any time in the six months that I lived 
in Cairo did I experience one whit of the anger that I 
experience daily in New York City. And Cairo is a 
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Rick Smith: 'I think the press has to be more 
vigilant in being a little bit against everyone... 
and maintaining a healthy skepticism about 


reports from both sides.’ 


big, sprawling, filthy, difficult, teeming city full of 
all the kinds of urban anxieties that you would find 
anywhere in the world and especially here in New 
York; the kinds of situations that would send New 
Yorkers into a spasm, that would have veins 
standing in their necks, that would make them 
apopletic and make them murderous in 15 
minutes. Caireans endure hour after hour, day 
after day, and I have never seen them respond with 
that same kind of urban fury that engulfs all of us 
everywhere in the West. 

The third thing, and this was the most 
shocking, was the fear of Israelis and the fear of 
Israel. I had really, I think; subliminally come 
expecting to find a flair, an anger, a mur- 
derousness, the kind of talk that is fed to us daily, 
yearly, generationally. I never experienced this 
among the Egyptians that I knew or in any part of 
Cairo that I came to know. What I experienced was 
tremendous fear, was a sense of the Israelis as 
aggressors. 

I was in Cairo on March 5, 1971, when the 
cease-fire between the Egyptians and the Israelis 
came to an end, the extended cease-fire that had 
gone on since 1967. That night, when Sadat got on 
the air and announced to the Egyptian people that 
they could no longer exist, neither with war nor 
with peace, and that the cease-fire would come to 
an end, that night Cairo went to bed blacked out, 
fully expecting to be bombed by the Israelis. And I 
went to bed feeling exactly the same. I, too, felt that 
it was certainly a possibility. And the streets of 
Cairo that night were filled with people whose faces 
were exactly like the faces of Israelis that one sees 
in the newspapers all the time—dark, anxious, 
intelligent, scanning the skies for planes, women 
wringing their hands in doorways saying, what do 
they want from us, why don’t they let us live? 

I began to ask myself, why are all these 
things such a shock and such a surprise to me? 


Why is it that I had come to this country with 
absolutely no sense that I would find these par- 
ticular things? I honestly do not feel that when I go 
to Israel, which I have not yet done, but when I go 
to Israel, it will come as much of a surprise as what 
I found in Egypt came to me. I feel that I will 
recognize the Israelis, I will recognize their 
behavior, I will recognize their characters, I will 
recognize the set of their lives, the details of their 
lives, their cities, their kibbutzim, their orchards. I 
feel as if I am standing in line behind Israeli eyes 
and behind Israeli consciousness all the time. I 
have felt that automatically as a child, and I felt 
that growing continuously as an adult, as a Jew and 
as an American. 

Why have American journalists who have 
lived in Egypt not communicated the reality of 
Egyptians? After all, is that not the meaning of 
being a foreign correspondent? A correspondent 
goes out into the world to bring that world back to 
me in a recognizable form. He is there as my 
surrogate. He is there to bring me that which I 
cannot bring myself. He is there to understand the 
Egyptians elementally, in their own element, in 
their own condition, in their own environment, 
because that’s how a people emerge and that’s how 
you see what they are. 

When the war broke out in October, I 
followed the papers very carefully, and felt very 
deeply, because this time I could see the faces on 
both sides of that canal. This time I could feel, as 
Fawaz said, the reality, the pain, the loss, the grief, 
the fear among the people I knew in Cairo every bit 
as much as I could feel it among the people in Tel 
Aviv. 


The piece I remember the most from the 
October war was a really brilliant piece done by 
Henry Kamm [of The New York Times]. It was a 
brilliant piece about a burial, about a ceremony in 
a military cemetery when the first dead were being 
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Roger Wilkins: ‘American views of the Middle 
East are of a piece with American views of 
everything else ... our vision of the world is 
blurred by our profound racism.’ 


returned. The sense of loss was so quick, so 
frightening, so deep among the Israelis—a young 
girl digging her hands into the grave of a man a 
week before she was about to marry and now was 
dead. That is something that lives forever in you, 
that is something that gives you a feeling as reams 
and reams of political writing cannot, about what it 
means to be caught in something like this. There 
was not one comparable line, ever, from the 
Egyptian side. 

Roger Wilkins: I came to this subject with 

innocence and no opinions. But I must say, I’m 
struck over and over again as I listen to what’s said 
by the fact that American views of the Middle East 
are of a piece with American views of everything 
else. That is that as much as we’d like to believe 
it’s not so, our vision of the world is blurred by our 
profound racism, and that’s a fact. 
, Rabbi Hertzberg: I think that what we have 
gotten on the several sides of the argument is a 
kind of sensationalism, a pro and con sen- 
sationalism, which does the truth no service. My 
prejudices are probably reasonably well known to 
many of you in this room. I am, of course, a Zionist. 
From my own point of view, I find that the press 
coverage that I am most curious about, that I have 
monitored most precisely—the press coverage of 
Israel—is quite partisan and quite sensational and 
it tends to be increasingly partisan and sen- 
sationalist in the other direction. 

My own personal experience has been that 
every time I have said anything that is in the 
slightest degree critical of Israel, it has been 
covered instantly and at great length in the major 
organs of American opinion. For instance, three 
years ago I gave a rather obscure speech in 
Jerusalem to a rather small audience on the 
problems, the internal problems, of Israeli society 
as viewed by an occasional visitor. I was for six 
months teaching at the Hebrew University, and the 
word of that speech got around. The New York 
Times correspondent, who was not present for the 
speech, got wind of it and got some quotes of it and 
that became that week’s story from Israel, a kind of 
a ‘‘Man Bites Dog” story, Israel being criticized 
from within for being racist, which wasn’t what I 
said at all. I was talking about the Black Panthers 
and the problems of poverty and the dispossessed 
and the need to do something about it. 

I have found that the Israeli coverage that I 
follow is either sensationalist pro or sensationalist 
anti, and in the same journal; and, yes, there are 
the ongoing, redemptive pieces which give one 
something of the humanity of the situation. The 
second thing that I find is that the picture of 
Yassar Arafat on the cover of Time and of Life, 
when it still existed, and the whole image of the 
Palestinian movement that one gets in major 
organs of American opinion is a romanticization. I 
don’t get any of, or very much of, Fawaz’s notion 
that the Palestinian movement is being ignored or 
anything of the sort. Quite on the contrary. 

The third thing that I find is that in 
Christian journals of opinion, notably The 
Christian Century, American Report, if it is still in 
any sense a Christian journal of opinion, that in 
that kind of world Israel is quite thoroughly on the 
defensive, and on the defensive in the sense that 
anything that can be found to be critical is certainly 
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not forgotten. 

Much of the coverage plays the game of 
playing down the political objectives of one side 
while centering on its human pain and asking the 
other side to be understood vice versa. For in- 
stance, we are asked to understand that Cairo is 
exactly the kind of city that Jerusalem is in the 
account in the Hadassah Magazine. A very moving 
account of Cairo—as we could print in the next 
issue of the magazine an account of Jerusalem. 
And, incidentally, we are asked to remember that, 
of course, the Israelis sitting on the Suez Canal are 
a terrible, terrible affront. We are then asked to 
forget that Syrian shells raining down on the Galil 
for umpteen years. This is after all a necessary part 
of political anger, and the counterpoint of it is an 


expression of disrespect for the humanity of the 


other side. 

Well, I’ve grown up within the Zionist 
movement. I’ve spent my entire life within it. And I 
can only tell you that this notion that the Arabs are 
somehow or other ghostly, non-human specters is a 
figment of the imagination of those who have not 
grown up within the very hard-headed reality of a 
national movement, the Zionist-Israeli national 
movement, which is keenly aware of Arab human 
reality and which has been trying to come to terms 
with it in some non-pugnacious way for a long, long 
time indeed. - 

Noam Chomsky: I want to make two 
comments on what I think are serious failures of 
the press with regard to the Middle East, failures 
that in my opinion have contributed in a material 
way and will continue to, to serious problems that 
now face the parties directly involved in the local 


reflect what one might call official Israeli doctrine. - 
I don’t mean by that the doctrine of all Israelis, but 

the doctrine close to that of the government, which 

claims that the Palestinians are not a party to the 

conflict, as Abba Eban and the Israeli courts and 

others have stated on repeated occasions, and that 

the sole problem is that the Arab states refuse to 

recognize Israel’s existence. 

That doctrine is very close to the view of 
Israel as an embattled democracy, trying to defend 
itself from these aggressive states around it, with 
the Palestinians nowhere, seriously, in the picture. 
And I might say that this vision. . .you know, this 
image of what’s happening there also reflects 
official U.S. doctrine, U.S. government doctrine, at 
least, of the years, say, 1967 through late 1973. And 
I think that this image of the situation is distorted 
at every point. There’s no time now to go on into 
every detail of it, but let me just mention the least 
controversial aspect of this picture, namely the idea 
that Israel is an embattled democracy, defending 
itself, you know, and so on. 

The press has given no indication that I 
know of, of the very severe and very fundamental 
and unchangeable limitations in Israeli democracy. 
The fact may be that Israel is a democracy with 
high standards of justice and civil. rights and 
freedom and so on for its Jewish majority. But, of 
course, it’s a Jewish state. And to understand what 
that means, recall that Israel in its pre-1967 
borders was a Jewish state with a population of 
Arabs which is approximately the size of the 
population of blacks in the United States. 

Now, imagine that the United States had 
become legally and institutionally a white state, to 
carry the analogue further, a state in which 92 per 


- cent of the land is reserved exclusively for the use of 


whites, where blacks are not permitted to settle or 
to work and so on. And imagine that in the United 
States, this white state, the mayor of New York or 
some minister of government was able to make 
statements without criticism to the effect that a 
new urban development program is designed to 


Rabbi Hertzberg: "I have found that the Israeli 
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or sensationalist anti, and in the same journal.’ 


conflict there, namely Israeli Jews and Palestinian 
Arabs. Both, I think, have suffered from the kinds 
of failures that I want to discuss. 

The first comment has to do with the 
question of Arab antagonism to Israel, in par- 
ticular Palestinian antagonism. I believe that the 
press has given no intelligible, comprehensible 
explanation, no basis for an understanding of why 
this antagonism should exist. And secondly, I think 
that the press has provided no analysis and no 
serious discussion of and no forum for debate on 
the problems of Israeli security, which are very 
serious and significant. 

The general image that at least I get from 
the press is that Israel is an embattled democracy, 
defending itself from. a horde of savage enemies. In 
general, these are the Arab states, who are bent on 
aggression and the destruction of Israel. If the 
Palestinians ever figure into this discussion at all, 
it’s in only two respects: either it is that they are 
terrorists, or that they are people who forfeited 
whatever right they may have had to lands now 
belonging to Israel, either through sale of the lands 


to Jews or through flight at the command of the 


Arab armies and Arab politicians. Now, this view, 
which I think is essentially the view that the 
American people have from reading the press, does 


preserve the white character of New York City and 
housing would be readjusted to insure that. And 
imagine that black farmers, let’s say, were allowed 
to be dispossessed on grounds of military security, 
and have their lands replaced by white cities. By 
law. 

Then imagine that whites in this white state 
were at absolutely the highest levels of democracy 
and freedom, just perfection. Still, it would be 
misleading under those circumstances to describe 
it simply as an embattled democracy, and one 
could understand, let’s say, why there might be 
antagonism to such a state despite its democratic 
character. 

Consider my second point, the matter of 
Israeli security. That’s a serious question. Anybody 
who thinks it’s simple hasn’t thought very hard 
about the matter. In 1967, after the smashing 
Israeli victory in June, Israel basically had two 
policy options open to it, with several varieties. One 


- policy option would be one that would tend towards 


political accommodation. That would have meant 
withdrawal from the occupied territories; it would 
have meant tolerating—in fact, encouraging— 
Palestinian nationalism and institutions that would 
reflect it. It might have meant a Palestinian state. 
It might have meant a federal, more integrated 
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federal system of some kind, lots of possibilities. 
But that’s one class of policy options that was open. 

The other class of policy options that was 
open was towards annexation of the occupied 
territories. And, in fact, as we know now, the 
second policy is the one that prevailed. The policy 
from °67 through ’73, openly since 1970, was one 
that led towards annexation, and that was given a 
kind of a formal recognition in the Galili Protocols, 
adopted by the governing Labor party in August, 
1973, as their program for the October elections, 
which never came off. Or didn’t come off then, at 
least. 

Now, the argument in support of the policy 
of annexation, rather than the alternative policy of 
political accommodation, was security. But I think 
one has to be very skeptical about that. Everything 
that every state ever does, no matter what it may 
be, is justified on the grounds of security, so that 
nobody takes that kind of argument seriously, 
unless an argument is really given. And in this case, 
I think, the argument is extremely thin. To see how 
thin it is, take a look at this morning’s New York 
Times, where on the front page there’s an article 
describing how Mordechai Gur, the Chief of Staff, 
took Joseph Sisco and others on a tour of the 
Golan Heights and explained to them why the hills 
have to be in Israeli hands. The reason is that if 
they’re not, there could be shelling from those hills 
on Israeli settlements. But what isn’t made very 
clear is that those Israeli settlements were placed 
there in the Golan Heights area after the ’67 war 
right up to the border as part of the colonization of 
the Heights after the entire Arab population, 
almost, apart from the Druze, had been removed 
from that area. 

Now, if the argument in favor of taking the 
Golan Heights was security, the defense of Israeli 
settlements, it’s unclear why Israeli settlements 
should now be placed on that area once again. The 
fact of the matter is that there was no security 
reason for settling the Golan Heights; in the last 
war, it was made very clear that the Israeli set- 
tlements in the Golan Heights were an impediment 


Paul Jacobs: 'The vision of the Middle Eastern 
world which we see is based on the fact that, 
since 1948, Israel has been an ally of the United 


States in the Cold War.’ 


Now this kind of thinking, I think, led 
directly to the October war, and it revealed, in-fact, 
that this was a highly risky policy, that the risks 
were far greater than were thought, and I think it’s 
changed the whole situation. Within Israel, there’s 
been a good deal of debate about this matter. For 
example, there’s a weekly column in Maariv, a 
mass publication newspaper, by a reserve general, 
Mordechai Peled; who’s pointed out over and over 
again, I think very compellingly, never with any 
refutation that I can find, that Israeli. policy has 
been maximizing the security risk and that. it 
should change it. I think he’s right. I think his 
argument deserves to be heard. The reason I 
mention it is because in the United States, there 
has been no such discussion whatsoever. A position 
like General Peled’s is virtually unheard here. 

The impossibility of discussing the real 
and significant security problems of Israel in the 
United States, I think, was a major factor con- 
t-ibuting to the tragic events of October. Israel was 
impelled to a suicidal course—a course, which, if 
pursued further, I think, will lead to its destruc- 
tion, and probably the destruction of much of the 
surrounding area. Those within Israel who criticize 
that policy and were correct in so doing, had little 
impact. In part, because what the United States 
does there is very crucial and critical and they had 
no support in the United States, if their views were 
even known. 

Paul Jacobs: I don’t believe that we’re only 
talking about the Jewish bias. I want to suggest 
instead that what we’re dealing with is a general 
American bias and that, within the context of the 
American bias, a general Western bias concerning 
the Arab world. And I would further suggest that 
this dates back at least to the Crusades and the 


Noam Chomsky: The press has given no indica- 
tion that I know of, of the very severe and very 
fundamental and unchangeable limitations in 
israeli democracy.’ 


to the Israeli army. In fact, the army couldn’t get 
onto the Heights until it cleared out the people 
from the settlements. Nevertheless, the immediate 
plan for after the war was to double settlement on 
the Heights, to build a new industrial city. 

The fact of the matter is that the policy of 
annexation maximized the security threat. But the 
policy that maximized that security threat was 
nevertheless adopted, because it was held that the 
risk was very slight, that the threat was very slight. 
And after October, there’s been a good deal of 
rethinking of this within Israel. For example, Abba 
Eban stated recently in an interview that the 
“Israelis believed in our own omnipotence and in 
total Arab ineptitude.’’ And American intelligence, 
I believe, shared that assessment, and on those 
grounds the risks seemed very slight and it 
therefore seemed quite possible to accept the policy 
that maximized the security risk. 

I might mention that the United States had 
those same two policy options. There was the 
Rogers Plan, dropped in 1970, and, I suppose, the 
Kissinger Plan, adopted, which, in effect, was 
support for Israeli annexation. Neither plan left 
any room for the Palestinians, needless to say. 
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vision of the Arab that was held during the 
Crusades, when Mohammed was described by the 
British as ‘‘Ma-hound.” In general, the picture 
that Westerners, and especially Americans, have of 
the Arab world is a complex combination of a 
whole series of factors. There is the Arab in his 
kaffiyah. Sometimes he is in a galbiah. Sometimes 
he’s mounted on a horse, like Rudolph Valentino, 
snatching up the beautiful, white, English or 
American girl on his horse and riding off into the 
desert to the tent, where he promptly proceeds to 
rape her. Sometimes the image is of an Arab sitting 
there saying, “Kismet, it’s the will of Allah!” 
Which is, in effect, a total misunderstanding of the 
notion of what the will of Allah means. Sometimes, 
it’s the notion that was referred to by Fawaz, of the 
two Arabs flying the airplane upside down. The 
Arab is the fool, the incompetent fool. And then 
mixed in all of that is this general impression of the 
Arab that comes across in all of our media. 
One serious problem is language. Arabic is 
a most difficult language. I can tell you from my 
own experience in learning it, I have never worked 
as hard in my life and learned as little in so long a 
period of time. It is an extremely difficult language. 


Nevertheless, its difficulty does not excuse the fact 
that almost every American correspondent that | 
have met in the Arab world does not speak Arabic. 

In addition, the technical difficulties for a 
journalist working in the Middle East are enor- 
mous. To get from Beirut to Tel Aviv, a distance of 
100 miles, takes you at least two days and 
sometimes more because you have to go through 
Cyprus. Communication is very difficult, you can’t 
use telephones. There are all these problems. 

But overarching that problem, so far as I 
am concerned, is another much more serious one. 
The fact is that the vision of the world which we 
see, the vision of the Middle Eastern world, is 
based on the fact that, since 1948, Israel has been 
an ally of the United States in the Cold War. And 
that cannot be forgotten or ignored in analyzing 
what has been happening so far as the coverage is 
concerned. You treat your allies better than you do 
your enemies. And, therefore, it becomes almost 
inevitable that what Arabs do with oil is a boycott 
and when Arabs talk its propaganda. 

There is another serious problem, the 
question of pressure. Is there a Jewish pressure, for 
example, upon reporters? Well, I don’t think there 
is, in fact, a great deal of Jewish pressure on 
reporters. There is some pressure upon editors. I’m 
not surprised at that, nor shocked by it, nor moral- 
ly disturbed by it. It seems to me to be perfectly 
legitimate for any group to put any kind of 
pressure they want to upon editors. The problem is, 
how do the editors respond? 

And what we see here in the United States 
in terms of the coverage of the Middle Eastern 
situation is very often a self-censorship on the part 
of editors who are fearful that any criticism that 
comes of Israel, including the kind of things that 
Noam referred to, must always come, if possible, 
from an Israeli. It’s permissible, if it’s permissible 
at all, for Amos Elon to write an article which is 
critical. It is not permissible, until recently, for this 
to be done by an American. 

What I would like to suggest to my 
colleagues in coverage of the Middle East is that, as 
difficult as it is, they cease sitting in the hotel or 
going to the government press office on either side, 
which is really the easiest thing to do; that they 
cease taking the hand-out, and frankly, get off 
their ass and go out into the street and find out 
what the hell’s going on in the country. 

Amos Elon: I do not find a Jewish bias in 
the American press. But I do find a bias from 
which both Arabs and Israelis are suffering. As an 
Israeli, I have a feeling that there’s generally 
something wrong with the foreign coverage in the 


’ American press. It is not all a bias against the 


black man or the colored, though that may indeed 
be the case in some instances. It is rather cockeyed 
or rather show business-like coverage of foreign 
news in general. 

When you read the coverage of European 
affairs in Ametfica, you cannot be but struck by 
the strange decline in the reporting in the 
American press on the events in Europe, to an 
extent that, until Flora Lewis [of The New York 
Times] arrives in Paris, the French political crisis 
makes no sense, or when Willy Brandt suddenly 
falls, most readers, even of The New York Times, 
are hit by surprise. They had not expected that sort 
of thing from the rather touristic kind of reportage 

(continued on page 26) 
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Listen to these glowing words of praise from men 
of the law everywhere.’Says Justice Gabrielli, “The 
magazine SCREW is clearly obscene by any stand- 
ard! Many of the articles are totally sex-oriented and 
are written in the most graphic terms. The use of all 


~the most abominable dirty words is prevalent both in 


headlines and text. Indeed, it is hard to conceive of 
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A Guide To Fielding’s Guide 


BY WILLIAM E. BURROWS 


Temple Fielding seems as ambiguous as a 
curmudgeonly carpenter playing Santa Claus 
in a kinetic kindergarten. America’s best- 
known travel writer; nabob among notables 
from Nebraska to Norway; as egocentric and 
mercurial as a mustache monkey in mating 
season; popular for his tummytickling tips to 
trusting trippers, but often as pandering as a 
pasha in a Persian processional for pristine 
prima donnas. During our two and a half years 
as his senior writer, restaurant rover, inn- 
inspector, and disco-technocrat, we observed 
him from toupee to toenails, absorbed his 
writing and research styles and learned all 
about what makes him and his anomalous 
roduct function. Our conclusion, based on 
irsthand, on-the-spot, action central, closer- 
than-close scrutiny at microscope range, fills us 
with sorrow as deep as the Grand Canyon but 
as implacable as the Dolphins defensive unit. 
No longer recommended. 


That’s called Fieldingese. It’s the style in 
which Fielding's Travel Guide to Europe has been 
written every year since the first edition came out in 
1948. Fieldingese is more than a writing style; it’s a 
whole way of life. For me, living it was like being in 
a Kafkaesque dream shot by Fellini through the 
shimmering distortion of golden caviar. Nothing 
was what it seemed to be, which isn’t necessarily a 
bad thing, provided you don’t start believing in the 
distortions. 

I left the New World to live and study under 
Temple Fielding on Mallorca for many reasons, 
but I suppose the chief one was the -constantly 
fluctuating price of copper tubing. I covered 
copper tubing during my last year at The Wall 
Street Journal. | had started on general assignment 
which, in my case, mostly meant doing those page- 
one pieces. I profiled stripper Tempest Storm, 
muscleman Charles Atlas and a Hungarian cooper 
in Brooklyn, described flying through a hurricane, 
the death of a salt marsh, the promise of an ecology 
satellite, and the emotionally subtle effects of a 
window washers’ strike. 





William E. Burrows, a former newspaper reporter, 
worked for Temple Fielding in Mallorca for 

30 months until returning to New York last 
winter to freelance. 
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After 30 months on 
Mallorca working for 
the world’s best- 
Fieldingese— which 
turns "dazzling’’ to © 

"'swellegant’”’ and 

good seafood into 

"'sea-soned finny 
fare.”’ 


Whatever ability I brought to those stories, 
however, became my undoing. That was because 
my superiors liked them so much they wanted me . 
to make my future at their paper. And a future at 
the Journal, 1 was told, meant a business beat. 
There was no way around it, not even for someone 
like me, who can’t balance a checkbook and still 
thinks a warrant is used to make an arrest. 
Accordingly, I won the nonferrous metals beat and 


- a desk behind petroleum and in front of utilities, 


from which I was expected to find out. when a 
copper producer was changing tubing prices, ask 
the others what they were going to do about it, and 
then get the whole on the ticker before my hated 
rival at Reuters did. Try as I might, I could not 
think of this as work for a grown man. 

At about that time, a former Washington 
Post colleague blew into the Journal looking for a 
job and told me he had just spent four and a half 
months on Mallorca working for Temple Fielding. 
But in spite of the easy work, short hours, abun- 
dant beaches and the other trappings of an island 
paradise, Mike said, he hadn't been able to take 
the nature of the writing or the personalities. 
Fielding, warned my radical friend, was a politi- 
cal conservative who hid in a large white villa, had 




















five servants, including a major domo, had liquor 
at the ready all over his living room and a black 
Cadillac convertible with flags on its fenders. After 
quickly deciding that none of those things was as 
ridiculous as what I was doing, that travel writing 
might be genuinely interesting, and that life in the 
Mediterranean had to be better than. life on the 
IRT, I wrote to Temple Fielding for a job. I got the 
job, and the day after my daughter was born, | 
handed in my resignation, which simply said that I 
wanted to terminate two weeks from that day. 
William Clabby, my editor, handed it back and 
explained that I had to give a reason. I wrote 
something suitably ambiguous while reflecting on 
the fact that I was possibly the only reporter in 
history who had to rewrite his own resignation. 
I knew before trundling my wife, daughter 
and cat off to Mallorca in the winter of ‘71 that 
Temple H. Fielding was something of a celebrity 
and lower echelon, middle class folk hero. I had 
taken the understandable precaution of reading 
the Time cover story on him, John McPhee’s profile 
in The New Yorker and a Life piece by Jane 
Howard. Only Howard as much as called him a 
pompous eccentric. At any rate, studying the 


- literature showed me that Temple Fielding was, as 


he himself might put it, a trailblazer. He had 
gained thousands of loyal readers among a people 
who emerged victorious from a long, hard war and 
who then wanted to go out and take a look at what 
they had saved. He understood, as no one before 
really had, that they not only wanted to see Notre 
Dame and the Tower of London, but also hot and 
cold running water, large clean beds, prompt and 
courteous service, and the best food and wine their 
newly-found money could buy. Victors are entitled 
to no less. 

And he gave them what they wanted in an 
idiom they. not only understood, but enjoyed, 
because it entertained with dazzling cleverness, 
unsparing wit, homespun analogies and apple pie 
jokes. More important, the book complimented 
them for once, and not just some dank cathedral. It 
congratulated them for being victorious Americans 
and told them that they deserved to go to Europe. 





deserved the respect of Europeans. It told them not 
to be afraid because Temple Fielding, who was 
every bit as American as they were, had been there 
ahead of them. Fielding had laid his life on the line. 
sampling the sauerbraten in that little place on the 
Wurtzburgerstrasse, and he said it was okay, so it 
was. Not only that, he told them how it was okay; it 
was as succulent as the prime cut from a Colorado 
steer that had been spoon-fed nothing but Alamo 
_ area pancakes and Kansas corn dripping Badger 
State butter. What could be clearer than that? 


T... style in which I had to write— 
Fieldingese again—is considered at Villa Fielding 
to be a cross between the Holy Grail and the 
formula for Pi. It is the state religion, and Temple 
Fielding, who first got the true word, is its high 
priest. My job during the ten months a year I was 
on Mallorca was to translate my “road” notes 
into Fieldingese. After I handed in my polished 
Fieldingese. Senior Vice President Raff would 
correct and purify it. Then the Maestro would 
correct and purify what Senior Vice President Raff 
had corrected and purified. I offer a modest 
cxample of the purification process. 

The first paragraph of the Travel Guide was 
the one Fielding most worried about, since it’s 
the one that gets ‘““Guidesters” into the book. Raff 
once told me that it has sometimes taken weeks— 
weeks—to get that graph just right. It always 
follows an unalterable format. Here, as a model, 
is the perfect graph as it appeared in the 1973 
guide: 

If the coaches of the Washington Eagles and 

the Moscow Bears continue to keep their 

scrimmage lines on side, if the Peking Dragons, 

Cairo Pharoahs, and Tel Aviv Tigers still run 

out the clock instead of going for the bomb, 

and if the Wall Street Greenbackers don’t balk 

at this year’s scoring percentages, then you, as 

a 1973 American Pilgrim, should find yourself 

a participant on the biggest, most exciting 

playing fields in European touristic history. So 

if you've planned your kickoff wisely, left open 

your end sweep options for emergencies, and 

nailed down the strategies of all your touch- 
downs, you’re already on your way to a joy- 
filled holiday. But if your good humor and 
sense of adventure are smaller than the 
timekeeper’s watch, you'll wish that you had 
either stayed on the bench, or stood in bed. 

My mandate for the 1974 guide, then, was 

\o write a new opener in the same format. Seeing 


that sports analogies had been the ones used every 
year, I decided to freshen up the copy and. maybe 
get some women to read it by moving into a new 
area: films. This is what I presented to Raff after 
one afternoon’s effort (an amount of time, by 
the way, no previous employer would have allowed): 


If the international cast and producers of 
“‘Last Mango in Paradise” continue to roll film 
instead of one another, if the Founding Fathers 
Folk oo Bolshevik esongeer chore 
People’s Players, Israeli Ingenues, and 
Extras keep lowering the hot flood and 
not the bi m, then you, as a 1974 American 
Pilgrim, should find yourself center stage for 
the most colossal ‘extravaganza in European | 
touristic history. So if you’ve selected your 

performance with care, reserved a choice seat, 
and are ready to peruse the reviews, you’re 
already headed down the aisle to an Oscar-iffic 
reel-life s lar. But if your good humor 
and sense of adventure are shorter than Mr. 
Magoo’s focal plane, you'll wish you had either 
stayed at the popcorn counter, or stood in bed. 

“No good,” said Raff. 

“Why not?” ‘ 

“Because no one will remember ‘Last Tango 
in Paris’ when the book comes out.” The book was 
scheduled to come out in December, 1973. ‘Try 
again.” he added. I fell back on a sports analogy: 

If the All-Stars in the International Foreign 

Affairs League continue to earn fair points 
instead of making fouls, if the Potomac 
Patriots, Moscow Marauders, Peking Pandas, 
Haifa Hoopsters, and Bengasi Bullets keep 
dribbling in their own zones and don’t go for 
the ballistic bomb, then you, as a 1974 
American Pilgrim, should find yourself smack 
in the middle of the dizziest, fizziest playoff in 
European touristic history. So if you’ve packed 
your game with care, selected mid-court seats, 
and laid up a locker room full of GO-GO-GO 
spirit, you’re already on your way to netting the 
most dazzling loving cup on the European 
trophy shelf. But if your good humor and sense 
of adventure blow the whistle on your 
freewheeling spirit, you’ll wish you had either 
stayed on the bench, or stood in bed.” 

“Is Bengasi directly involved 
Israel?”’ Raff wanted to know. 

“If direct involvement means _ training 
guerrillas and supplying them with guns and 
money, you could say so, yes,” I answered, gripping 
the sides of my typewriter. What he did then was to 
cross out nine words and replace them with better 
Fieldingese. 1 know you've already suffered 
enough, so I won't give you that graph again as it 
finally went to Fielding. Suffice it to say that 
“spirit” was changed to “zip, zing, and zeal,” and 


against 


dazzling became “swellegant.’’ And here is what 
we got back from the boss: 

If the Potomic Patriots, Moscow Marauders, 
Peking Pandas, Haifa H Bengasi 
Bullets and others in the International All Star 
League keep dribbling without fouls in their 
own legal zones, and if their money players 
don’t hot-shot the costs with arlem 
Globetrotters’-style razzle-dazzle, this year 
should find you oe in your mene most 
exciting vacation in 
Eu n touristic Sietees, So if 9 advance 
you'll handicap your games and select your 
tournment seats with utmost patience and care, 
already you'll be a pre-game favorite for 


holiday pleasure. But if your planning or good 
humor or sense of adventure should be faulted 


for lack of zing, and zeal, you might wish 
that you either stayed on the bench or 
stood in bed. 

Fieldingese is code. And at Villa Fielding, 
as I came to realize with the passing months, 
code has a definite purpose. It replaces hard 
information—substance. Fieldingese avoids what 
Fielding contemptuously calls the ‘‘catalogue”’ 
approach to travel guide writing. Consider, for 
example, the following review of a randomly- 
chosen Athenian restaurant written in plain 
declarative English: 

Papakia (S Iridanou St.) means ‘Duckling.’ 

This restaurant is conveniently located three 
blocks from the Hilton. Although it serves no 
duck, it does offer a wide variety of regional 
and international dishes starting at $6, which is 
a bit higher than competitive p . The decor 
is stucco and timber, everything is clean, and 
service is prompt and friendly. Dolmades, 
Souvlakia, and Moussaka are the pick of the 
Greek specialties and are easily worth their 
price. Closed Mondays. 

Clearly, that paragraph lacks the ‘‘crackle”’ 
Fielding loves. So here it is, straight from the 
Travel Guide, in crackling Fieldingese: 

Papakia (S Iridanou St.) means “The 
Duckling’—and the fowl deeds relating to its 
namesake are balm to the palate. Hellenic 
pan-global pannings from its versatile kitchen; 
somewhat costly by Athenian standards; 
conveniently sited 3 blocks from the Hilton, so 
flocks of our finely feathered American eagles 
and their chicks migrate here. We’d cliche it as 
a ducky choice. 

The review uses innuendo to vent the kind 
of sexism which, from what I gathered by reading 
the mail, appeals to the storm-door salesman from 
Topeka and is laughed off by his good-natured, 
unquestioning ‘‘Missus” (the one with the pink 
plastic eyeglass frames, frosted hair, charm 
bracelet. and new red sneakers). I refer to 
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“American eagles and their chicks,”’ which is the 
mildest form of sexism in the book. “If you’re 
lucky.” Fielding writes about passing through 
Danish customs, “your inspector might be a 
beautiful girl."’ A Finnish restaurant has “‘extra- 
savory morsels exquisitely presented (ditto for 
much of the female clientele).” Or, “France, unlike 
Spain, has no law...against inviting an unac- 
companied lady to your hotel room. You won't be 
stopped by the elevator man; he'll probably beam 
his blessings.”” Then there are the “curvilinear 
secretaries available for executive suite-niks’ in 
one German hotel, and the ‘“pulchritudinous 
lovelies’’ who assist the desk manager at another. 
U.S. Customs considers as contraband: ‘French 
postcards, egret feathers, ammunition, narcotics, 
sultry redheads without passports... .” 


N.. for a quick look at the basics of 
Fieldingese in its written (and occasionally spoken) 
form. If you’re under 40 or have never been to the 
Virginia Apple Blossom Festival, this will help you 
break the code: 

e“We” means “I.” The first person piural 
is always used because the book is a joint effort 
between Temple and his “sweet, darling, ever-so- 
wonderful Nancy.” To give credit where it’s due, 
Fielding was the first to understand that a woman’s 
presence is important to other women (which is a 
separate matter from chauvinism). Further, their 
lovey-dovey relationship appeals to the family 
trade—to everyone who loves Blondie and 
Dagwood. Since I wrote under their combined 
name, but worked alone, I sometimes had to write: 
“We adored our hamburger” or “Our bill for one 
came to $7.30." No one gave it a second thought. 

eUse synonyms all the time. “Room,” “food,” 
and other mundane words are boring when 
repeated, so find others that mean the same thing 
or come close. Room translates to: chamber, 
lodging. den, sanctum, retreat, quarters, unit, 
nook, single, double, twin, abode, nest, perch, box. 
cage, cubicle, and accommodation. Food becomes: 
comestible, fare, fodder, pannings (remember that 
one’), offerings, dish, platter, plate, staple, repast, 
and course (but never eats, which is image- 
shattering). And since Fielding knows that tourists 
hate being called that, he calls them pilgrims, 
voyagers, nomads, Guidesters, adventurers, 
wanderers, travelers, trippers (the 1948 kind), 
funmakers, holidayseekers, and merrymakers. 

eUse big or obscure words calculated to make 
the author come on like a veritable lexicographer. 
Many were the times senior vice president Raff, 
noting that I had used “delicious” where 
“scrumptious” was clearly needed, explained that 
‘We don’t want the reader to trip over the copy.” 
After the admonitions about keeping the prose as 
smooth as an eskimo’s eyelashes, Raff would go on 
to pencil in words like: brodingnougion, houris, 
loblolly, ukase, ecdysiasta, glaive, and pyrexia. 
Then, as though he had just finished thought 
reform, he’d explain that such words were 
necessary to make Temp “look good.” 

eMake up and distort words for emphasis (True 
Crackle): yumptuous, econ-o-misers, nocturnouts, 
musclearium, earMarked, Iberionics, B-I-G, 
cooooo000l, Holiday Inn-siders, Holiday Inn- 
mates, Holiday Inn-ovations, Holiday Inn- 
stallations, Hilton-ations, s-p-a-c-i-o-u-s p-i-c-t-u- 
r-e w-i-n-d-o-w-s, German beer and atmosbeer, 
more kebab joints than you can shake a shish at, 
Tsar-iffic hors d'oeuvres, sea-soned finny fare, and 
at least SO score more. 


eGet the reader intimately involved. I was en- : 


couraged to get the names of hotel owners’ collies 
and parrots and then mention the beasts in reviews 
(“Croak hello to the caged raven by the door...’”) 
Not only does this create a warm atmosphere and 
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relationship between reader and establishment, but 
it also shows the person who forked over $8.95 for 
the book that Fielding was there. “Ask for Maitre 
Rudolf” (or Francois, or Enrique, or...) similarly 
runs through every restaurant section. 

eDon’t libel. We often had to sample ratatouille, 
ragout, bourguignon, or bouillabaisse in some 
wretched dive, and I, for one, imagined ending the 
evening plugged into a stomach pump. But you 
can't come right out and say the ragout was 
disgusting because that’s a subjective opinion 
which the restaurant owner would challenge in 
court by producing a friend who swore it was fit for 
the Duchess of Windsor or even Waverly Root. We 
therefore avoided the frontal attack (“The ragout 
should be registered as poison’’) and instead said 
that it ‘appeared to us” to be poor, or “in our 
opinion” it wasn’t up to par or, simply, ‘“‘we 
think...” Fielding has lost only one libel action 
since 1948 because he’s very careful and backs off 
when necessary. There are, for example, two kosher 
restaurants named Bloom’s in London. It said in 
the 1972 Travel Guide that the first was a “‘no- 


nonsense ethnic paradise.” But the other, ac- 
cording to that edition, was “‘about as Kosher as a 
Vietnamese pizzeria; not related to the original and 
not to be confused with it.” All that righteous 
indignation and apparent expertise evaporated the 
day a letter came from Sidney Bloom explaining 
that he owned both places, that their standards 
were identical, and that everybody was going to 
court unless amends were made. I was put on the 
case. Although I had never been in either Bloom’s, 
I spent a whole day working with one of their 
menus and a copy of Leo Rosten’s The Joys of 
Yiddish to double the length of the review, 
quadruple the praise in ethnic detail, own up to the 
second one’s being in the family and just as good, 
and get in extra boosts for Sidney Bloom’s 
magnificent canned line and speedy catering 

service. 
eRemind Americans that they’re the chosen 
people. Continuous use of phrases like “‘innocent 
Yankees” and “trusting North American nomads” 
are cases in point. But a more subtle one is 
(continued on page 30) 


The Son Also Rises 


One day in the spring of 1972, a new Fielding travel 
guide was born: Fielding's Selected Favorites: 
Hotels & Inns of Europe, by Dodge Temple 
Fielding, the boss’ son. The book was touted to the 
public as ““A Conoisseur’s Handbook” and frankly 
aimed at snobs. The idea, basically, was to go after 
what the Fieldings called “production subsidy 
accounts.” Using their Shopping Guide as a model, 
the Fieldings had decided to select those hotels they 
considered to be the best in Europe, give them 
minimum space in the new book, and offer extra 
space for a price. The first 15 lines were free: hotels 
that wanted more exposure—30, 45, or 60 lines— 
paid accordingly. 

Fielding the Younger was dispatched to 
bring in paying accounts. Meanwhile, a youthful 
Canadian named Jack Baker was brought in to 
actually write the book (typically, he was to be 
credited only with “‘correlating...427 pounds of 
notes,” since it wouldn’t have looked very good for 
a Fielding guide to have been written by a mere 
flunk y). 

With press time approaching for that first 
edition, it began to become clear to Fielding the 
Elder that the relationship between his boy and 
Baker had not been ordained by God. Baker, 
wailing that Dodge’s notes on the hotels were either 
nonexistent, incomplete, or unintelligible, bogged 
down in a quagmire of despair which he was only 
able to relieve by playing softball. Dodge spat back 
that Baker was a hopeless dummkopf. The family 
patriarch, plagued by worsening cataracts and the 
recollection that Dodge had been heavily 
bankrolled by a local English lady whose Swiss 
lawyers expected a return on the investment, began 
to have nightmares in which “‘The Golden Egg,” as 
the new guide was known at the Villa, turned pale 
green. 





Accordingly, it was hastily decided to throw - 


in the reserves. Mother Nancy was delegated to 
transcribe Dodge's notes with a typewriter. Senior 
vice president Joseph A. Raff and Senior Writer 
Me were assigned whole countries and told to grind 
out the reviews using such notes as there were, 
brochures, our memories, and divine inspiration if 
necessary. Poor Baker, in front of all of us, was told 
by Fielding the Elder that Ernest Hemingway had 
been able to write 2,000 words a day, and if 


Hemingway could do it, so could Jack Baker. 

“Right, Bill?” asked Fielding, looking at 
me. “You wrote a book. You know it’s easily 
possible, right?’”” Remembering quite clearly that I 
had averaged 900 words a day, and also realizing 
that they were out to sandbag Baker, who already 
looked as if he was on the verge of apoplexy, I 
shook my head. 

“You can't write 2,000 good words a day 
under this kind of pressure without burning out 
pretty fast,” I answered. It was like telling the 
Duke of Edinburgh that his fly was open. After a 
moment of silence and a sigh which dripped of 
disappointment, Fielding said that the prose didn’t 
have to be timeless because he would do the final 
editing before the copy went to New York. 

They put me in the guest room at Villa 
Fielding after explaining that I was to work there, 
rather than in the rented office in Puerto de 
Pollensa, where I usually turned English into 
Fieldingese. Dodge said he wanted me close by in 
case I had any questions (a precaution which 
proved unnecessary, since I can read brochures as 
well as anyone else). Along with odds and ends 
from other chapters, I won Spain, which included 
38 favorite hotels, 32 paradores, and 26 alternates. 
In the two following weeks, I averaged 2,100 words 
a day, six days a week, and had my best day when I 
hit 3,600 (which, you will note, is almost twice as 
fast as Hemingway). Raff worked the same magic 
on France and some other countries. 

A comparison of the father’s and son’s 
guides is instructive. In the “Confession Box” 
section of the Travel Guide, Fielding the Elder 
says: ‘*.. .this book is 100% independent and 100% 
clean. . .we’ve stuck to one inflexible rule always: 
No payola, commissions, rakeoffs, cuts, kickbacks, 
or outside compensation in any form—from 
anybody.” That means Temple Fielding does not 
accept money from anybody whose place of 
business appears in his book. Fair enough. Dodge. 
on the other hand, says that some of the places in 
his book “have put a small sum against their 
advertising budgets” into his pocket. Again, fair 
enough. But London’s Grosvenor House, as but 
one example among about 300, is listed in both 
books. Further, it has shelled out for a healthy 45 
lines in Dodge’s guide. Conflict of interest? 

—W.E.B. 


A Weekend in A Panel Colony 


BY CALVIN TRILLIN 


I suspect that next year’s [MORE] Counter- 
Convention—Liebling IV—will have a panel on 
covering [MORE] Counter-Conventions. After all, 
a lot of people attending this year’s convention said 
they were there partly to cover it. ‘Doing a piece’’ 
is their (our?) excuse for being anywhere, of course; 
it is what they say if they are caught coming out of a 
massage parlor or Disney World or Elaine’s. 
Anyone who has absorbed the weary sophistication 
considered necessary to a New York journalist 
knows better than to acknowledge that he (or she, 
as was so often said on this year’s panels) has 
anything to learn from Daniel Ellsberg on 
government secrecy or from John Oakes on putting 
out an editorial page. It is already traditional at 
Liebling conferences, in fact, for the mutterings 
about the boredom of the panels and the pomposity 
of the panelists to begin before the panels do. So 
how can one explain the extraordinary number of 
people attending the panels except to assume that a 
lot of them are there to do a piece? That assump- 
tion also happens to be necessary in order to ac- 
count for the presence of some people who might 
otherwise spoil a statistical analysis of [MORE] 
convention attendees that I have compiled, em- 
ploying the methodology of New Journalism, by 
noting how symmetrical the statistics sounded 
when I repeated them to myself in the shower: 
anyone under thirty is part of the audience, anyone 
from thirty-five to forty-five is a panelist, and 
anyone fifty-five or over is there to receive the 
annual A. J. Liebling Award. 

Debunking panels and then attending them 
might, of course, be the reporters’ way of 
demonstrating that journalism is, indeed, 
Something Special, since the average conventioneer 
does the opposite: the pipe-and-tube manufacturer 
arriving in New Orleans for his yearly tax- 
deductible bash mumbles something about how 
interesting the metal-stress panel sounds, and then 
finds himself too seriously affected by a night on 
Bourbon Street to attend. When journalists act as a 
group, I think, their motivations are invariably 
tangled up in the need to distinguish journalism 
from, say, the pipe-and-tube game. Liebling III 
naturally had no booths handing out new types of 
notebooks that fit precisely into the jacket pocket 
or new kinds of typewriters that make it easier to 
think of a lead. There were, of course, piles of 
absolutely free hand-outs, some of which seemed to 
use so much space establishing their bona fides (a 
declaration of recycled paper, an explanation of 
how the printing method was designed to train 
poor folks) that there was hardly room for the 
message. There were also sample copies of 
newspapers available. And the quick disap- 
pearance of Screw and Bitch while towering piles of 
all others remained serving to indicate, perhaps, 
some community of interest between journalists 
and the pipe-and-tube crowd. There were the usual 
social and employment contacts that give the 
ordinary convention or professional meeting the 
combined elements of a fraternity reunion and a 
fraternity rush party. But a modest cocktail party 
by the folks who bring you Playboy and Oui was the 
closest anyone came to maintaining a hospitality 
suite. 

Buoyed by hearing two or three panelists 
refer to Jefferson's statement that he would prefer 
the absence of government to the absence of a free 
press, I might have gone through the entire 
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‘The Liebling Ill 
counter-convention 
attendees want to do 
more than touch and 
listen to celebrities— 
they want to dig their 
fingernails in a bit. 
A first reaction to 
seeing another writer 
on the dais is "Why him 
and not me?’ ”’ 


weekend wrapped in the Something Special illusion 
myself if 1 hadn’t spotted Dorothy Schiff, the owner 
of the New York Post, listéning to the editorial 
page panel. There was James Wechsler, the 
editorial page editor of the Post, discussing with his 
peers how decisions are reached on, say, which 
political candidate to endorse, and there was Mrs. 
Schiff, a woman who has often displayed her 
understanding that American prerogatives of 
ownership apply identically to pipe factories and 
newspapers, smiling for two straight hours. 
Liebling I, the original [MORE] counter- 
convention, was, at least by implication, meant to 
stir up the masses against that state of affairs; it 
was held ‘“‘counter” to an annual meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. It 
was widely criticized for being too much part of the 
journalistic establishment itself—too dependent on 
press stars and too concerned with the petty feuds 
of the mighty. Now that the counter-convention has 
grown into an institution, there is a temptation to 
look back on Liebling I as a manifestation of wild 
and irrepressible youth. ‘‘The counter- convention 
really isn’t counter to anything anymore, is it?” 


Reports that Calvin Trillin took no notes for this article 
are belied by photograph below showing him in on- 
deck circle just before stepping in to cover Liebling Ill. 


someone said to me on the first day of Liebling III. 
Of course it is. It's counter to the panelists. There 
were a few panels this year—the one on oil, for 
instance, and the one on coverage of the Middle 
East—that seemed to reflect an attempt to design 
confrontation into the panel itself. There were one 
or two that seemed designed to produce no con- 
frontation at all but merely to satisfy a demand for 
equal time. (The pressure for inclusion this year 
came from the women and the homosexuals; the 
panel concerned with press bias against 
homosexuals produced a unanimity of opinion that 
I have not seen matched in a large group since | 
last attended a meeting of the Southwest High 
School Pep Club.) But most of the panels seemed 
organized in a way that would lead to a con- 
frontation between the panelists and the audience. 

The mildly hostile attitude of the audience 
toward the panelists undercuts one widely-held 
theory about the attraction of [MORE] -counter- 
conventions—that they simply provide an op- 
portunity for young people to meet the trade’s 
celebrities. There is still no lack of evidence to 
support that theory. “You can say that this is a very 
successful conference,’’ a young man told me just 
before the Saturday night program. “I’ve met 
Daniel Ellsberg. I've met Taylor Branch. How 
could I do that in Indiana?” I told him that he 
could arrange to attend the lecture series sponsored 
every year by the Women’s Club of Fort Wayne, 
but that was an incomplete answer. The appeal of 
lectures in an age of television is undoubtedly 
based partly on the desire of people to touch as well 
as listen to celebrities, but the Liebling convention 
attendees want to do more than touch—they want 
to dig their fingernails in a bit. 

J. Anthony Lukas, one of the founders of 
both [MORE] and the counter-convention, ac- 
counts for that attitude partly with the theory that 
a [MORE] convention spectator’s first reaction to 
seeing another writer on the dais is “why him and 
not me?’ At any [MORE] convention held in 
Manhattan, that reaction would not be affected by 
the fact that the spectator in question may be 
identified officially on his income tax return as a 
school teacher or a dermatologist: according to 
another statistical study I compiled while riding 
alone in a taxi, 73 per cent of the Manhattan 
residents who subscribe to The Village Voice think 
of themselves as freelance writers, and all of them 
were at Liebling III. (It follows from that study, by 
the way, that the Voice gets away with paying its 
writers less than its fatness would warrant simply 
because of the implied threat that if the writer 
doesn’t like what he’s doing, there is an entire 
readership that would be only too happy to take his 
place.) 

Anyone who works as a writer or thinks of 
himself as a writer has to fortify himself with the 
assumption that nobody can write better than he 
can; I don’t think many young writers attending a 
|MORE] convention panel have the same attitude 
as a youngish heart surgeon who attends a medical 
conference with the thought that Dr. Cooley might 
have a tip or two that could come in handy. The 
presence of someone else on the platform can 
therefore be seen as a result of blind luck or pushy 
politicking—which, of course, it sometimes is. 
Attempts to redress this injustice presumably were 
partly the cause of so many Liebling I and II 
questions from the floor having sounded like 
speeches, which led to new rules at Liebling II! 
requiring spectators to write out their questions for 
the moderator to read or paraphrase or combine 
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Scene at Liebling 


Fred W. McDarrah 


Jill Krementz 


Fred W. McDarrah 


This page, top row from left: James 
Wechsler of the New York Post ponders 
a question on editorial writing; Margaret 
Sloan, author, discusses homosexuality 
and the media; Brit Hume, [MORE]’s 
Washington editor, smiles as nimbus of 
light forms over The Washington Post’s 
Morton Mintz, recipient of the 1974 
A.J. Liebling Award. Center row, from 
left: Al Goldstein of Screw and Art 
Kretchmer of Playboy, who discussed 
men’s magazines; simple-minded 
crime coverage is debated by, from left, 
Willie Hamilton, Amsterdam News; 
Bonnie Brower, Legal Aid lawyer; 

Theo Wilson, Daily News; David 
Burnham, New York Times; Joe 
Eszterhas, Rolling Stone; Anthony 
Bouza, New York police commander; 
and Frances O’Leary, Encounter. 
Bottom row, from left: James Brady, 
formerly of Women’s Wear Daily and 
Harper's Bazaar, casts spell on 
interrogator during discussion of 
women’s magazines; Merle Miller, 
author, pauses in lobby of Hotel 
Roosevelt after panel on homosexuality. 
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This page, clockwise from top left: Ellen Willis of The New Yorker 
contributes to a workshop on the difficulties of freelancing; 
interviewers get the story from Tim Findley, who quit The San 
Francisco Chronicle over handling of his pieces on the Patricia 
Hearst kidnapping; authors Jane Howard and Nat Hentoff; from left: 
syndicated columnist John Lofton, UPI White House correspondent 


‘ Helen Thomas, Daniel Elisberg, New York Times columnist Anthony 


Lewis, and CBS’ Mike Wallace just before embarking on a dis- 
cussion of the presidency and the press; New York Times Op-Ed 
Page editor Charlotte Curtis, who moderated the panel on 
kidnapping; and Alger Hiss, who joined in the debate over national 
security and the press. 





~ 
. 


Below, Paul Cowan of The Village Voice and Rachel Cowan, an author and photographer, deal with 
the question: “Is There A Male and Female Sensibility?’’ At right, Marilyn Stewart of The Mediary 
and Grace Lichtenstein of The New York Times explore the role of public relations and Milt Machlin 
of Argosy, left, and Dick Schaap of Sport argue the merits of men’s magazines; and from beneath 
his hat, Woody Allen participates in the failure panel , denying categorically that he was in any 


way responsible for any enterprise of his that failed. 


Fred W. McDarrah 


with similar questions or ignore—the organizers 
apparently not having considered a middle-ego 
course of requiring written-out questions but 
encouraging by-lines. 

Lukas also believes that reporters basically 
don’t have a lot of respect for other reporters, 
partly because they know how easy it is to become 
one. There is at least the feeling among the younger 
[MORE] conventioneers, I think, that a panelist has 
to earn their respect—and it is a feeling that seems 
to go beyond the normal skepticism with which 
journalists are likely to approach anyone who is 
about to make a speech. What some people find 
interesting at a [MORE] convention, I suspect, is 
not merely connecting a by-line to a living human 
being but confirming their suspicions about by- 
lines they suspect and testing the purity of by-lines 
they revere. ; 

Among the former, John Oakes, the 
editorial page editor of The New York Times, is the 
perfect counter-convention panelist. Conventioneers 
who have been complaining for years that The New 
York Times editorial page is ponderous can listen 
to Oakes being slightly ponderous for two hours, 


_ turn to each other, and say “Ah-hah!” After ob- 


serving for a while what I came to think of as The 
Oakes Effect, it occurred to me that some counter- 
conventioneers were eagerly crowding in to hear 
panelists they considered pompous precisely 
because they considered them pompous. (Although 
the widespread inability of panelists to close their 
opening remarks and the broadness of some topics 
did make some of the panels sound like six 
commencement speeches in search of an argument, 
it should be said in fairness that quite a few of the 

panelists were not, in fact, pompous, and that a 
number of them—lIsraeli journalist Amos Elon on 
the psychological baggage carried by foreign 
correspondents, for instance—provided material 
for the ‘“consciousness-raising” that the con- 
vention organizers aspire to.) 

; The New York Times—a newspaper that an 
editorial writer from Minneapolis told me he would 
just as soon not hear so much about at Liebling 
I1V—also provided the best example of the other 
type of well-known panelist, the hero who must 
prove himself. Anthony Lewis passed muster by 
acknowledging in public, and under some pressure, 
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what he allegedly had said at an Adams House 
lunch at Harvard—that he considers Henry 
Kissinger a war criminal. Neither the Adams 
House people nor the counter-convention people— 
some of them the same people—are respecters of 
the deep-backgrounder. 

The pressure for panelists to justify 
themselves morally had an odd effect on the panels. 
It was common to hear editors of magazines like 
Playboy and Penthouse defend their roles by ex- 
tolling the leadership their publications have 
exercised in the American sexual revolution—as if 
Hefner and Guccione, in the days when they began 
laying out the dummies for their first issues, would 
regularly, just before going to sleep, turn to their 
wives (or—and the mind boggles—whoever was 
there) and say, “If only I can free my fellow 
Americans from the Puritan sexual restrictions 
that entrap them, I will count myself a lucky man.” 
In the men’s magazine panel—a panel which the 
moderator, Nora Ephron, rendered superfluous by 
summing up the situation in her opening remarks 
with the observation that “the men’s magazines are 
as obsessed with fantasy as the women’s magazines 


Fred W. McDarrah 
are mired in reality’—the challenge to prove his 
value to the ‘social order was even put to a former 
editor of Argosy. To my relief, he declined. 

With all of that, Mike Wallace, the 
moderator of the Saturday night panel, seemed 
correct in discerning a certain amount of good will 
in the audience. (Wallace went on, of course, just 
after awards were given to the photographer W. 
Eugene Smith and Washington Post reporter 
Morton Mintz, both of whom were obviously 
satisfactory even to those in the audience who were 
particularly strict about notables having their 
moral credentials in order.) The complaints and 
the questions at Liebling III were never really 
vicious. That may have had something to do with 
the counter-convention having become in- 
stitutionalized. It may have had something to do 
with a few years having passed since the bitterest of 
the national arguments about race and Vietnam— 
some Liebling III conventioneers having had time 
to recover, more or less, from that experience, and 
others being too young to have had that experience. 
When Paul Warnke, an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense through some of the worst Vietnam years, 
answered a question by saying he had not quit the 
government because he preferred to fight from 
within, the audience did not become particularly 
agitated—a lack of outrage later noted by Daniel 
Ellsberg, who can be expected to have a par- 
ticularly long memory for such matters. 

The only demonstrations were by the 
National Caucus of Labor Committees, that gritty 
residue left over when the radical movement of the 
sixties evaporated. The N.C.L.C. types were greeted 
with what amounted to good-natured booing—the 
kind that greets the office manager who stands up 
at the end of the Christmas party every year to 
remind the employees that chairs and desks should 
be returned to their proper places before everyone 
goes home. It is obvious by now that such in- 
terruptions are a part of [MORE] conventions, the 
role of demonstrator merely being less formally 
assigned than the role of celebrity-moderator or 
underground panelist. When the N.C.L.C. speaker 
went through his alloted two minutes before the 
Saturday night panel, the audience just waited for 
the end, like a baseball crowd waiting for the 
soprano to finish the Star Spangled Banner so the 
game can get started. 
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To Recover From 
Watergate: 


The Three More Years 
~ Survival Kit 


Resignation? Impeachment? Maybe. But 
he may stick it out until January 20, 1977. 
Or get his ultimate revenge by leaving us 
with Jerry Ford. Either way, you must 
have—you owe it to the wife and kids—the 
Three More Years Survival Kit. Here’s 
what’s in it: 


A roadmap. A floodlight. A Who’s Who. A 
skeleton key. A magnifying glass. A crystal 
ball. An early-warning system. A scorecard. 


The roadmap will show you how to get 
around in Washington, state capitals, and 
city halls all over America. 

The floodlight will illuminate those 
traditionally shadowy seats of government. 

The Who’s Who will tell you about the 
important unknowns. 

The skeleton key will tell you how to 
open the right doors. 

The magnifying glass will give you a 
close look at how things—good and 
bad—get done, how the machinery works. 

The crystal ball will give you an idea of 
what’s possible. 
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The Story That Never Was? 


BY JOHN D. MARKS 


Tad Szulc is one of those wonderful reporters 
who is news prone. Wherever he goes, things 
happen. 


—Turner Catledge, former exec- 

utive editor of The New York Times. 
Tad Szule says he clearly remembers the day at the 
end of April, 1970, when hesat at his desk at The New 
York Times Washington bureau typing out what 
he thought would be one of the biggest-scoops of 
his career—that the United States and South 
Vietnam were about to launch an invasion of 
Cambodia. He recalls giving the story, sheet by 
sheet, to a copy boy who carried it to the news desk. 

Roger Morris, writing in the May-June 
Columbia Journalism Review, states that the 
Times’ editors were uncertain about the validity of 
Szulc’s material. Morris, attributing the in- 
formation to ‘some Timesmen and sources within 
the government,’ says Washington bureau chief 
Max Frankel had a conversation with an “anxious” 
Henry Kissinger, and “Kissinger, worried about 
national security, asked that the Times suppress 
the story. The Szulc story was killed, and Szule was 
later told that managing editor A.M. Rosenthal 
had made the decision.” 

At least that is Szulc’s and Morris’ account 
of what happened, and they are not the type of 
people whose reporting is normally questioned. 
Szulc resigned last year after 20 years with the 
Times during which he covered some of the paper’s 
most demanding assignments. He was nominated 
twice by the Times for Pulitzer prizes. Morris is a 
former aide to both Henry Kissinger and Sen. 
Walter Mondale and is currently a program 
director at the Carnegie Endowment where his 
investigative studies of famine and genocide in 
African countries prompted columnist Jack 
Anderson to write in March that he “is rapidly 
becoming the Ralph Nader of foreign affairs." 

Yet, the top editors of the Times—men 
with, if anything, even more impressive creden- 
tials—maintain that Szulc never submitted to them 
a story declaring that Cambodia would be invaded. 
In a letter to CJR, Rosenthal states that he 
never saw or discussed the story he allegedly killed, 
that he had launched a thorough investigation 
while Morris’ article was being written, and that 
nobody could be found among Times editors who 
had ever heard of the matter. Frankel, now Sunday 
editor, says he has not the “faintest recollection” of 
the episode, adding: “I sure as hell would 
remember any flap over suppressing a story.”” Also 
claiming to have no memory of the affair are three 
of the Times’ 1970 Washington editors, Robert 
Phelps, Cleve Matthews, and William Robbins— 
one of whom would almost certainly have seen 
Szulc’s copy before it could have reached Frankel. 
Calls to roughly a dozen other Times employees 
turned up. in all but one case, no independent 
knowledge. The exception was a Timesman who 
said he had heard of the killed story, but was not a 
first-hand participant and could not comment 
directly on it. 

Rosenthal was infuriated by Morris’ article 
when it appeared at the beginning of May, and he 
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kill a piece exposing 
U.S. plans to invade 
Cambodia in 19707? 


quickly sent the Columbia Journalism Review an 
angry, five-page, single-spaced rebuttal. He ex- 


plains that ‘I'm used to this kind of stuff from | 


other publications, including [MORE]” but 
Morris’ work ‘“‘appeared under the aegis of a 
theoretically respectable journal.”’ In his letter to 
CJR, he notes, “I am making an exception here as 
far as both Mr. Morris and the Journal [sic] are 
concerned”’ to the practice of only responding to 
“articles written by authors or printed by journals I 
respect."” While Rosenthal’s letter is full of 
language of this sort, he says, ‘I don’t regard this 
letter as being particularly strong; you should have 
seen some of my first drafts.” 

While it is unclear exactly who did the 
sending, copies of Rosenthal’s letter soon found 


their way to Carnegie—Morris’ current employer— - 


and to at least one U.S. government official. 
Rosenthal sent a copy di 
magazine, which was planning to do a piece on 
Morris’ article and its dissection of Kissinger’s 
relations with the press (only three paragraphs of 
the 12 pages dealt with the Cambodian incident). 
Newsweek, limited to two columns, dropped the 
piece on the Friday afternoon just before 
publication when its editors talked to Rosenthal 
and became aware of the tangle over the Cam- 
bodian passage. They did not have the space or 
time to present the various sides and also to ad- 
dress Morris’ central points—in which they were 
more interested—that much of the media have 
concluded a “separate peace” with Kissinger, that 
consequently news of American foreign policy is 
being distorted. and that investigative reporting 
techniques are sorely needed in foreign affairs 
coverage. 


| apparently ignorant of 
Rosenthal's letter were the Times’ own Op-Ed Page 
editors, who. that Saturday ran a 2,000 word ex- 
cerpt from Morris’ article. Because of space 
limitations, according to one of the page’s sub- 
editors, David Schneiderman, the Cambodian story 
was not included in the abridged version, but left in 
was another anecdote—potentially as embarassing 
to the Times—concerning coverage of the 1972 
Christmas bombing of North Vietnam. 
Rosenthal, in his letter, attacks Morris for 
not personally checking out his facts with ei- 
ther himself, foreign editor James Greenfield, or 
Frankel. Morris, in turn, maintains that, while he 
never contacted Greenfield, he phoned Rosenthal 
and Frankel twice each—the second time leaving 
detailed messages with secretaries explaining 
exactly why he was calling—and that neither ever 
returned his call. Rosenthal and Frankel both say 


y to Newsweek . 


they have no record of any such calls, which they 
say they would have returned. Morris reports that, 
failing to get through, he turned to CJR managing 
editor Ken Pierce to get in touch with Rosenthal, 
on the assumption that more clout was needed to 
reach him. Rosenthal complains that while he 
spoke to Pierce, ‘‘those accused... have a right to 
talk directly to the author, rather to an in- 
termediary voice on the phone.” 

Turning to the particulars of the Cam- 
bodian story, in his letter Rosenthal outlines the 
careful way in which the Times looked into the 
matter and concludes that he believes ‘““Mr. Szulc’s 
memory is playing games with him.” Szulc replies, 
“Il have had no lapses of memory...I wrote it. 
Period!’”’ Rosenthal points out that Szulc has no 
copies of his alleged article to prove his case. Szulc 
answers that he never has been in the habit of 
keeping carbons and, besides, he could just as 
easily type up a new set as produce those from four 
years ago. 

Rosenthal writes, “I find it absolutely 
impossible to believe that if Mr. Szulc had written a 
story that he considered so important and found it 
was killed, he would not have protested to me or 
Mr. Greenfield or Mr. Frankel that day, the next 
day—or even once in the ensuing years.” Szulc 
points out that the next day the invasion of 
Cambodia took place, so the story was moot. 
Moreover, Szulc says he is not the sort of reporter 
who likes to make an after-the-fact fuss in the 
newsroom or who goes public with his problems. 
He notes, with no small amount of irony, that he 
has had experience with this sort of incident before, 
having discovered in 1961 that ClIA-led forces 
would soon be invading Cuba at the Bay of Pigs 


- and then not even being informed when the Times’ 


publisher and editors decided to emasculate the 
story on “national security” grounds. 


No one can offer a convincing reason why 
Szulc would not be telling the truth as he 
remembers it. He would seem to have absolutely 
nothing to gain by bringing out his Cambodian 
story at this time; and, in fact, he stresses—and 
Morris agrees—that he did not volunteer the in- 
formation but only talked about it to Morris in 
response to questions. Morris maintains he was on 
to the story even before he interviewed Szulc, and 
that it was confirmed to him by several 
authoritative sources in the Administration, who 
would not likely have known the inner. workings of 
the Times but could have been in a position to 
learn what happened through their connection with 
Kissinger. 

Both Szulc and the Times are obviously 
uncomfortable that normally private , relations 
between reporter and editors are now the subject of 
public controversy. All concerned seem to wish 
the affair would simply go away. Rosenthal 
complains that ‘one cannot prove the non- 
existence of a non-existent story.”” Szulc finds the 
situation particularly “‘troublesome” because he 
has no way of demonstrating that the story was 
actually written. 

Unquestioned by either side is the fact that 
back in April, 1970, Szulc, along with virtually 
every other State Department and Pentagon 
correspondent in Washington, was trying to find 
out what the United States would do in Cambodia. 
Any important story that Szulc dug up during that 
period would have come under the close scrutiny of 
his bureau chief Max Frankel. Frankel, in turn, 
acknowledges that he would have been particularly 
concerned about verifying a story turned in by 
Szulc—more so than with other Times reporters 
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because Frankel felt Szulc’s work required an extra 
degree of checking. 

Frankel reports that in the hectic week 
before the invasion, he talked to Kissinger several 
times. He asks, rhetorically: ‘““Would I go to 
Kissinger to check out a Tad Szulc story? Yes! Was 
there a solid story on the invasion of Cambodia? 
No!” Then, Frankel asks: “Is it possible that we 
might have had a weak story that I might have 
talked to Henry about? Sure, but I don’t 
remember...Would I have suppressed it? No! 


Could I have been persuaded that it was something 
soft and I shouldn’t run it? Yes!” 

Thus, within the limits described by 
Frankel, Szulc could have submitted a story on 
Cambodia that the reporter considered to be 
‘“*hard”’ but which Frankel did not so highly regard, 
Such a scenario would leave Szulc with the memory 


‘ that his solid story had been suppressed while it 


might not have made a lasting impression on 
Frankel, who would have thought it un- 
substantiated information. 


Phasing Out The Wogs 


(continued from page 1) 


truth when he complained that the proposed - 


contract would guarantee the printers their jobs 
only until it expired. The Times was surely in a 
position to tell me if Powers was lying, but it didn’t. 

Nor did I understand the jurisdictional 
disagreement. If Powers was correct (again Stetson 
failed to confirm or deny) this raised the question 
of what those printers who were going to lose the 
job of typesetting were going to do with their time. 
Still another union claim that seemed to require 
elucidation was that the publishers were insisting 
on the right to lay off “for economic reasons’ 
printers whose jobs they had guaranteed. “This has 
been a practice heretofore,” the Times noted. 

I didn’t think the phrase sounded like 
Stetson’s, and I thought that whoever had written it 
had opened a miagic box of possibilities. When 
printers are laid off for economic reasons it is 
because business is bad at the paper and they 
aren't needed to produce it. But if they weren’t 
needed to produce it in the first place, having lost 
jurisdiction over their usual work, how would even 
the best-intentioned of managements know when 
business was so bad it should lay them off? 

The next day, April 11, the Times reported 
that the printers had conducted at the Times the 
first of a series of on-the-job chapel meetings 
designed to slow production of the paper. The 
Times, in response, had gone into court and got an 
order directing the union leaders to show cause why 
they should not be found in contempt. This was 
possible, I learned from another Stetson story, 
because the Times had got an injunction barring 
the printers from interfering with the Times. 

Stetson also reported in this story that it 
looked as though ‘‘a showdown was approaching 
between the [printers] union and the city’s three 
major dailies—The Times, the Daily News and The 
New York Post—which have been attempting 
for more than a year to negotiate a new contract.” I 
found a marvelous ambivalence in this phrasing. It 
wasn’t clear whether the union and the publishers 
had been trying or just the publishers. I also wished 
he had told me why it had become necessary to 
negotiate a new contract. I assumed the old one 
had expired but I didn’t know this. If it had ex- 
pired (to jump ahead a bit), why was it necessary 
for the International Typographical Union, the 
parent union of New York Local 6, to terminate it? 
The unwillingness of the international union to do 
this was to be an important element in the New 
York newspaper crisis. 

Stetson also offered a charming summary of 
the automation controversy, saying the publishers 
wanted it, “But the printers are concerned that 
such processes might eliminate their jobs.”” The 
printers knew damned well that the processes 
would eliminate their jobs. So, I assume, did 
Stetson and his editors. Stetson also was careful in 
relaying Powers’s economic arguments. ‘He 
[Powers] contends that the cost of living rose more 
than 9 per cent last year...” Stetson wrote. 
Another rule of newspaper labor reporting, one 
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that A.J. Liebling never got around to engraving on 
stone, is that unions generally claim, contend and 
argue while publishers discover, disclose and 
report. In that same Times issue, Allan M. Siegal, 
whom I had first encountered trying to figure out in 
a column-length story whether UPI’s service had 
deteriorated when its staff went on strike, offered a 
kind of mood piece on substitute printers or 
“latter-day tramp printers,” as he called them. 
These are workers who have not been around a 
paper long enough to get full-time employment. 
They work when they’re needed. 

In some cities, subs have stayed around for 
years without acquiring enough seniority to become 
permanent employees. In New York, there are 
more than 400 subs at the three papers. I was 
curious how many of these had just hit town and 
how many had been around for quite a while. (The 
reason I was curious was that a worker’s longevity 
seemed to me to have an important bearing in his 
claim to continued employment.) Siegal forgot to 
tell me. 


T.. sight of A. H. Raskin lumbering into 
action on the front page of the Times generally 
kindles in me a reaction midway between awe and 
acute depression. Raskin is the grand old party of 
labor reporting in this country, by far the most 
respected practitioner of the decayed art. But for 
years now he has indulged in the genre only as a 
hobby. His real work is as assistant editor of the 
editorial page of the Times. The job and the hobby 
are about as compatible as the simultaneous 
practice of pediatrics and undertaking. 

A labor, writer is supposed to assess labor- 
management disputes. He is supposed to explain 
these disputes so that the general reader ‘can 
understand them. While Raskin had been a vir- 
tuoso in the field, he had never seemed to me very 
good at one aspect of it. He had never paid much 
attention to the workers whose pay and condition 
of employment the fussing was all about. Raskin 
was intimate with a great many leaders. I used to 
wonder if he knew on a fitst-name basis much of 
anybody who actually worked with his hands for a 
living. , 
It is possible that this disability (as it 
seemed to me) had been seen as fitting Raskin for 
the Times editorial page. The main relationship an 
editorial page has with workers is to tell them to get 
back to work once they have hit the bricks. 
Excepting the grape pickers, a special case, no 
editorial page ever cheers strikers on, or tells 
management to fork over the loot its workers have 
offered to settle for.* Raskin had brought a con- 
siderable sophistication in labor matters to the 





*The grape pickers are the starving Armenians of the ’60s and 
‘70s. Because farm labor is inherently unsusceptible to 
unionization, and because the grape and lettuce workers are 
not of much consequence in terms of national economics, a few 
newspapers far removed from the scene of their struggle have 
from time to time said a good word for them. The isieen. 
Americans who struck the Farah company in Texas for many 
months received some of the same sympathy, in even more 
limited doses. These are charity jobs. 


What cannot be explained under this 
theory, however, is Morris’ claim that several 
Administration sources confirmed to him that 
Kissinger asked Frankel to kill the Cambodian 
story—something Frankel says he certainly would 
have remembered. As a former close aide to 
Kissinger, Morris would have access to those 
around his former boss who would know if the story 
had indeed been suppressed. But without Morris . 
identifying his sources—which he refuses to do— 
independent verification is nearly impossible. 


Times editorial page. But he could hardly have 
been said to have humanized it. And, as the 
years had gone by, his natural hostility to disorder 
and disruption seemed to have hardened into a 
fierce distaste for strikes. 

To be fair, Raskin has always hated 
stupidity. Since newspaper managements have 
consistently conducted their labor relations with 
great ineptitude, Raskin has quite often managed 
to balance his distaste for work stoppages against 
his hostility to managerial incompetence. But this 
balance, closely examined, tends to have a certain 
patrician cast to it. What offends the assistant 
editorial page editor of the Times, if I have read 
him right, is that management so seldom knows 
how to handle the wogs. 

By April 16, when Raskin finally surfaced in 
a story that ran almost seven columns, I had built 
up a keen edge of anticipation. He was likely to 
manifest the prejudices I have suggested but he was 
still a great man among labor writers and— 
perhaps as important—he could probably get what 
he had to say into the paper without its being 
doctored into propaganda or meaninglessness. 

The front-page headline — was: 
NEWSPAPER TALKS: CLASH OF COM- 
PULSIONS. I read clear through the piece twice 
without discovering anything on either side that 
looked like a compulsion to me. The News and the 
Times, | gathered, were determined to phase out a 
group of workers whose skills were no longer 
essential. The workers were determined to hang 
onto as many of their jobs as possible. Men gamble 
compulsively. They wench compulsively. They even 
work jigsaw puzzles compulsively. But they are 
often at their most rational when they are trying to 
save large amounts of money or retain their em- 
ployment. 


Raskin was powerfully unhappy with 
Bertram Powers and New York Local 6 of the 
International Typographical Union. He had 
learned somehow—or persuaded himself—that 
Powers had been driven to “increasing fury” by 
court orders prohibiting him from striking. The 
fury became “rage” as Raskin’s piece progressed, 
and it had “dimmed hope for a _ peaceful 
breakthrough on either automation or wages.” 


But Raskin did not say how he had con- 
firmed that Powers was in a rage, or explain how a 
man with Powers’ problems might have been 
expected to act if not in a rage, or give any direct 
quotations or other evidence of what Powers was 
like when enraged. I began to suspect that I was in 
the middle of what I still think of as Cold War 
reporting. This is reporting which assumes that the 
acts of bad guys, even when explainable in terms of 
rational self-interest, are the product of dementia 
or malignity. 

And Raskin disclosed that the Times was 
“‘almost certain to be the object of Mr. Powers’s 
disaffection.” Powers turned first, however, on the 
Daily News, starting a series of work slowdowns 
there on April 18, immediately after winning an 
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appeal freeing him from the court injunction that 
had allegedly enraged him in the first place. 

The News covered this event, as most others 
in the dispute, in a brief story. “Bertram A. 
Powers, president of Typographical Union No. 6, 
initiated yesterday what he termed a ‘coordinated 
and orchestrated’ slowdown by printers at the 
News, in an effort to press demands for a new 
contract,”’ Michael Patterson wrote. Another law of 
labor reporting is that individual labor leaders, 
rather than the unions they represent, throw their 
weight around. It is, on the other hand, almost 
invariably the newspaper, not its publisher, which 
sails into the union. The convention appears to 
stem from a view of workers as mindless goons who 
would still be working for four dollars a day if the 
labor bosses hadn't stirred them up. 

Raskin, who ought to know, had written 
that Powers would “shape” the approach of the 
union to the negotiations. I was prepared to assume 
that Big Six really was a one-man band (as it may 
be, for all I know) until I read, in the same sen- 
tence, that Powers was ‘‘a lifelong exponent of the 
theory that no employer ever puts forward his best 
offer until he is looking into the muzzle of a loaded 
strike gun.’’ The reason I lost faith in Raskin at 
this point is that any labor leader who doesn’t 
believe this is likely to be (1) writing sweetheart 
contracts or (2) on his way back to the salt mines to 
sweat for a living. 

The stories in this period were reporting the 
possibility that the publishers would decide to 
automate and try publishing without the printers. 
This was news of some consequence. If it had been 
happening in some other industry it would have 
produced stories which said something like this: 
“The Metropolitan Transit Authority is prepared 
to try to operate without its motormen if the 
motormen, who have been working without a 
contract for more than a year, decide to strike. The 
MTA will use automated equipment manned by 
supervisors and hastily trained unskilled workers in 
an attempt to displace the motormen.”’ Nothing so 
interesting or accurate got written about the 
newspaper situation. Raskin ended his analysis 
with a discussion of the possibility. This was typical 
of the way the subject was treated. 

Through later April, as Stetson’s showdown 


loomed, the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association met at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
papers relayed glowing reports on newspaper 
revenues, stern warning of threats to freedom of the 
press, and a lament by W.J. Usery, director of the 
federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, that 
‘labor-management friction’’ was too common in 
the newspaper industry. 

On May 6, after the printers’ slowdown had 
lasted 19 days—and cost the News more than $2 
million, according to News statements—the paper 
began processing copy through automated 
machinery run by non-union secretaries. At } a.m. 
May 7, a photoengraving of a completed page was 
given the printers with orders to place it in a form. 
The page was ready to go to the stereotypers for 
matting. In effect, the whole function of the 
printers had been usurped. Powers took the 
engraving plate, which was made of fragile 
magnesium alloy, and crumpled it. The News then 
ordered Powers and all the printers out of the 
composing room. The police took Powers and seven 
other union leaders into custody at 3:10 a.m. and 
the other printers left. In less than two hours, the 
presses were rolling with the first printer-less issue 
in the News’ history. 

In the days that followed, the Times drifted 


between opaqueness and propaganda. The'° 


News went for propaganda all the way. On May 13, 
for example, the News published the text of a brief 
statement the publishers had sent the ITU. This 
statement assured the international union that the 
publishers “take no comfort in any part” of their 
dispute with the printers. The day before, May 12, 
the News had gutted this statement of any news 
value by publishing a four-column headline and a 
news story based on it. On May 10, three officers of 
the ITU had wired the publishers not to take 
comfort from the unwillingness of the international 
union to sanction Local 6’s job action. The News 
didn’t bother to print this warning the next day. It 
became big news only after the publishers decided 
to. answer it. (The Times buried it originally.) The 
ITU’s standoffishness was of considerable comfort 
to the publishers and any newspaper worth its salt 
had an obligation to say so. Neither the Times nor 
the News did. 

Such lapses gave both the Times and the 


Pumping Up Punch 


For reasons known but to God, New York 
magazine entered the newspaper picture in its May 
6 issue with paean to Arthur Ochs (Punch) Sulz- 
berger, the publisher of the Times. New York's 
appreciation was written by Sheldon Zalaznick, an 
editorial director of the magazine. It may be a 
parody—one of the most successful ever written—- 
of the fawning treatment great men in the world of 
business used to receive from the trade journals. 

By most accounts, Sulzberger is a pleasant 
gentleman who has managed the business he 
inherited with genteel delusions of grandiosity. 
Zalaznick confirmed this, unintentionally. ‘Slow to 
shed the burden of that heritage [for gutlessness in 
labor relations], Sulzberger in 1970 acquiesced in a 
humiliating agreement with Local 6” Zalaznick 
wrote. [Sulzberger had become publisher in 1963.] 
But things would be different this time because 
Sulzberger had turned the Times into a well-run 
company and “the Times Company had spent the 
past four years systematically psyching itself up to 
take a much harder line in dealing with Bert 
Powers. 

Zalaznick quoted Sulzberger as finding 
the ’70 negotiations ‘‘a reasonably humiliating ex- 
perience” but he was fortunate to discover “a 
Times executive with long experience in finding 
exact equivalents in forceful English for Sulz- 
berger’s habitual understatements.”’ The executive 


translated this understatement this way: ‘After 
Bert Powers had finished marching around in our 
composing room we resolved that that son of a 
bitch was never going to do that to us again.” 
Zalaznick reported, somewhat breathlessly, that 
Times profits are up considerably. 

Wall Street has failed to appreciate 
Sulzberger, even in translation, Zalaznick 
lamented. In 1969, Times stock was up to 53. By 
the end of March, it was at 10%. “‘If all this had 
happened with a new guy in charge it would be a 
major business story,” Zalaznick added im- 
mediately, quoting ‘‘an investment manager who 
follows Times stock closely. ‘But it’s the same guy, 
just Punch, so no one is noticing.”’ Sulzberger had 
thoroughly cleaned the Times’ business house but, 
‘The exodus has neither the texture nor the impact 
of a Putsch.”’ Zalaznick noted, without apparent 
qualms, that Sidney Gruson is now the only senior 
corporate executive who came up on the editorial 
side. 


If there are grounds for apprehension about 
Sulzberger's fumbling efforts to turn The New 
York Times into a money machine, they are not 
shared by Zalaznick and New York. Of the New 
York Times Company, he says: “Its biggest asset 
continues to be the Times, but the newspaper itself 
is now being run like a business.” 


—P.O. 
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News something of the look of Pravda covering a 
shake-up in the Kremlin. What did get printed that 
wasn't propaganda invariably raised more 
questions than it answered. No one explained why 
the ITU was not backing Local 6 although this lack 
of backing was important and unusual. No one 
explained why. the other unions at the News were 
crossing printer picket lines, another extremely 
unusual action which made it possible for the News 
to continue to publish. And no one attempted to 
understand the sad situation of the printers. 

I was reminded of something Liebling had 
said years ago. ‘Everybody assumes the Luddites 
were crazy for smashing the machines,” he told a 
small group of us. “I'd like to see some research on 
that. I think they likely saved some of their jobs 
for a while.’’ The printers had not smashed any 
machines, only crumpled a magnesium engraving 
plate. But the assumption running through the 
coverage of their troubles was that they, like the 
Luddites, must be nuts to be fighting change. 

The Times and the News are published by 
conglomerates of monstrous size and earning 
capacity. Both papers would find automation 
hugely profitable. As a group, the hundreds of 
printers doing battle with them were bound to 
find it costly beyond the imagining of people 
whose economic function still exists. Nor was this a 
price to be paid in dollars alone. Printers are men 
of great skill. Now their whole craft was obsolete 
and faced the prospect of an abolition. This was an 
amputation as certain—and perhaps in some cases 
as painful—as the loss of a limb. 

The issue, it seemed, was no longer whether 
the printer would consent to his own passing. He 
had accepted the inevitable, however grudgingly. 
The question was the price he would be paid to 
agree to go. He was bargaining’ away a right with 
slight. claim in American law of philosophy—the 
right to a job—and the whole question was what he 
should receive from the huge savings his passing 
would make possible. 

There was nothing in the situation to gua- 
rantee that any one else, except the publishers 
and their stockholders, would profit from these 
savings. Hundreds of newspaper composing rooms 
had already automated, in one way or another and 
to one degree or another. It would be hard to find 
more than a handful that had demonstrably im- 
proved editorial quality as a consequence. Punch 
Sulzberger, the publisher of the Times, had not 
been heard to say he wanted to bypass the printers 
to finance a better paper. Instead, he had been 
interpreted to say, he wanted to make his cor- 
poration more profitable. 

The papers which employed the printers 
manifested no sympathy for their plight, not even 
the measured and balanced consideration that was 
the source of pride of those papers when other 
matters were being reported on and written about. 
The printers did not appear in the News or the 
Times or (for that matter) the Post as human 
beings, to say nothing of valued employees who had 
played their owm large part in creating the daily 
miracle that is a newspaper. 

No, they were wogs, like all other wogs 
unworthy of the concern of the civilized men who 
own and,operate the press.: They were wogs. who 
had, through stubbornness, stopped the smooth 
and useful flow of progress. They had foolishly 
placed their fortunes in the hands of an unstable, 
strike-happy labor leader. Bert Powers was the 
villain of the piece—of almost all the pieces. If it, 
weren't for him, we were left to infer, the printers of 
the New York newspapers would long since have 
written their suicide notes and signed their own 
economic death notices. 

As [MORE] was going to press, there was 
optimistic talk from the negotiations, talk of an 
unprecedented agreement that would provide a 
model for the automators of tomorrow. It seemed 
possible this was true. But only if the papers were 
doing a better job of negotiating than they had 
done of reporting the negotiations. 





A few un-minced words 
about the writing profession 














Middie East Coverage: A Jewish Bias? 


(continued from page 10) 


that you had in the past. 

I have a feeling as 1 read the American press 
that, at least in the case of Israel, but certainly in 
the case of other countries as well, there is a ten- 
dency of foreign correspondents to describe not 
real Israelis, but stage Israelis, conforming to a 
certain inner image which they had or which was 
propagated by the mass media in this country ever 
since Israel came into being. 

Israelis have been particularly victims of 
this fact. Israel is probably the first country in the 
history of mankind whose creation and subsequent 
growth was fully covered by television. I don’t think 
we've ever recovered from that shock. Ever since 
Leon Uris wrote his famous book, Exodus, ever 
since that book made the transition from book to 
movie with all of its two-dimensional characters 
fully intact, a series of images, cliches, stereotypes 
have been rampant about the Israeli: the normal 
sabra is supposed to be a goyish Jew, a blonde 
brute, with a submachine gun in his right hand and 
the Bible in his left hand, or, if you like, a volume 
of Kierkegaard. The Israelis, generally, are 
described as a happy-go-lucky people, sturdy 
pioneers. When they are not draining swamps, they 
are killing Arabs. When they are not killing Arabs, 
they are counting trees in the desert. When they are 
not making the desert flower, they are holding their 
hands out, asking you for donations. 

I must disagree, however, with some of the 
points made earlier here by my colleagues on the 
panel. I don’t have a feeling that the uglier, or more 
critical, points about Israeli society are not amply 
covered in the American press. I share Rabbi 
Hertzberg’s impression that whenever a Zionist or 
an Israeli opens his mouth to criticize Israel, the 
more savage his attack, the better the chance that it 
gets printed. In fact, if you take reports of speeches 
delivered in Jerusalem about Israel, or even in New 
York about Israel, in The New York Times, which 
is not a goyish newspaper, you will discover a 
preponderance of critical statements, rather than 
the opposite. 

When I ask myself why this is, | sometimes 
have a feeling that the American foreign 
correspondents share at least this shortcoming with 
the foreign correspondents in most countries. 
There is a tendency to address your own mind, 
rather than your reader. Every foreign 
correspondent from whatever country he comes 
and whatever intellectual arrogance he may 
display, is a provincial in a sense. He looks for 
problems, for events in the foreign country he is 
covering that answer some of his own needs, some 
of his own problems, hence the tremendous over- 
coverage in this country of the Black Panther 
movement in Israel, with all ofits 12. or 15 
members. Why? Because it raised the specter of the 
problem from which you in this country are suf- 
fering. It raised the possibility that there are black 
Jews. But there aren't. There are serious social and 
ethnic problems in Israel, but this is not a racial 
problem. Why did it get so much coverage? 
Because, I believe, it addressed itself to a par- 
ticular, provincial tendency within the press of any 
country to over-interpret the problems in a foreign 
country that are similar to your own. 

Now, having said all this, let me say a few 
things in defense of the American press and against 
some of the statements that have been said here 
tonight. I don't believe that it has been a question 
of good Israeli public relations versus bad Arab 
public relations. Strangely enough, most Israelis 
and most of the Israeli press are convinced that the 
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Israeli public relations enterprise is a total failure. 
and that the Arabs are doing much better than we 
do. It is not a question of public relations by Israel 
or public relations by the Arabs; but it is, and I beg 
you to remember this, a question of Israeli policies 
and Arab policies. If the Arabs have fared worse 
than we have in the -American press, it was not a 
result of their public relations, it was a result of 
their policies, which, for a long time, as you know, 
were downright genocidal. 

I must therefore defend the American press 
at least on three points for which it has been at- 
tacked here this morning. First, Professor 
Chomsky, whatever way you look at it, Israel is an 
embattled democracy. It is not a_ perfect 
democracy, but you are so aware of its internal 
problems because it is an open society and engaged 
in open debate. This dvesn’t mean that there isn’t a 
serious and debilitating problem of Arab Israelis 
whose civil rights had been denied through war. 
But you're aware of it because the Israeli press is 
writing about it. Israel, whatever way you look at it, 
is an embattled democracy. 

I, for one, am sorry that this fact isn’t more 
covered than it is. It probably deserves more 
coverage than the fact that we’ve made the desert 
bloom. This is no miracle at all. You've done it in 
Arizona, too. And the Egyptians have done it in the 


Nile Valley. It’s no big deal to make the desert 
bloom when you've got the means. But when you 
live through 25 or 30 years of non-stop military 
conflict; when you live in a society where the 
military ._prerogative has been predominant and 
more important than any other; when you live in a 
society: which goes through the inevitable 
brutalization of living through endless and in- 
cessant warfare, faced by a ferocious foe; when you 
live through such a society and you preserve a 
democratic system, that is the true miracle of the 
Israeli enterprise and not the fact that we made the 
desert bloom. And I should think that this deserves 
even more coverage than it has received so far. 

The second point is that it cannot be denied, 
whatever the shortcomings of any Israeli govern- 
ment have been later on—and | ,for one, will be the 
first to criticize it—it cannot be denied that the 
initial act of aggression was an Arab act of 
aggression. This you cannot wish out of the world, 
this you cannot just wipe off the table. 

The third point I would like to stress is that 
while the burden of compromise after 1967 cer- 
tainly was on Israel, the burden of proof that they 
are prepared to live in peace with us was on the 
Arabs. I think that on these three points, the 
American press, rather than overstating the Israeli 
case, has understated it. 


Fawaz Turki: “Violence is in all its manifestation—institutional violence, terroristic violence, ad- 
venturist violence—an ongoing thing and has been an integral part of the conflict on both sides for the 


past 60 years.” 
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‘Do You Think They Read 
The New Republic?”’ 


H. R. Haldeman to Richard 
M. Nixon on dune 20, 1972, 


according to a White House tape 


played in Judge Sirica’s court 
on November 27, 1973. 


Nixon’s reply was only partly audible. ““Don’t 
assume because a magazine . . .”’ It is true that 
we have not sent the President a copy of our 
audience survey. If we had, his answer might 
have been something like this. ‘““Yes, people 
certainly do read The New Republic,’’ and 
he would have woven in these ‘facts. 


Three copies of The New Republic are 
sent to the White House every Friday. We 
aren’t certain who reads them there but we can 
guess why somebody does. The most noted 
Nixon-watcher in the business is John Osborne 
of The New Republic. 


In The Boys on the Bus, Timothy Crouse 
writes: “It was this speculative tone which 
made “The Nixon Watch’ so much more useful 
than anything that appeared in a newspaper, 
for conjecture was a necessary tool in cracking 
the secretiveness of the Nixon Administration.” 
Furthermore, says Crouse, “Osborne was 
scrupulously fair. His even-handedness, dis- 
cretion, and unobstrusive manner appealed to 
many of the Nixon staffers. . . . It was said that 
Zeigler’s boss, Bob Haldeman, actually liked 
John Osborne.” Parade says of Osborne: ‘‘He 
is currently recognized as a journalist of 
perception, sagaciousness and unblemished 
reputation.’ 


Anyway, we know who reads The New 
Republic outside the White House—the 
leading journalists and politicians in the capital, 
the brightest students, and concerned profes- 
sional people. Over 80 percent of our readers 
are college graduates, half holding post gradu- 
ate degrees. 


Why do they read this weekly journal 
of politics and the arts? Each week The New 
Republic publishes the liveliest opinions 
available: Alexander M. Bickel (law), Stanley 
Kauffmann (films), John Osborne (the White 
House), Doris Grumbach (books), Walter 
Pincus (Watergate), Stanley Karnow (the 
latest foreign crisis), David Sanford (consumer 
affairs), Eliot Marshall (energy and environ- 
ment), Melville J. Ulmer (economics). Also, 
regular columnists (in addition to Osbome) 
like TRB from Washington (“‘he’s got a combi- 
nation of qualities that very few people have”’ 
says James Reston of The New York Times. 
‘First of all, the guy is a beautiful writer.’’) . . . 
and Ralph Nader, In the Public Interest. 


Richard Nixon’s reply to Haldeman may 
be missing from the tape, but we can tell you 
this— people who care about what’s going on 
read The New Republic. They will read it 
even more closely in this important Congres- 
sional election year. See for yourself. 30 weeks 
for $9.95, or $13.75 for 48 weeks. Regular 
price: $15 per year. For cash payment with the 
one year offer we will send you a free copy of 
David Sanford’s Hot War on the Consumer (a 
$5.95 value). 





Send me 


THE NEW REPUBLIC | name 


for Address 
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30 weeks at $ 9.95 
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The New Republic zi 
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Out of a Southern 
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a book of 
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{continued from page 2) 

journalists—know that editorial viewpoint, 
whether conservative or liberal, if confined to its 
identified opinions, is irrelevant to the journalistic 
competence and integrity of a newspaper and to the 
scope and depth of its news coverage. The odds 
against the entire list of Ten Worst being all 
conservative are as great as the odds against a list 
of Ten Best being all liberal. 

Second, it is possible that Gus Lumpe, 
whom you list as your St. Louis contributor, has a 
personal bias. The fact is—and it’s a matter of 
common knowledge in St. Louis press circles—that 
when, after several years as a reporter for it, he 
came to a parting of the ways with the Globe- 
Democrat, it was only after negotiation on his 
behalf by the St. Louis local of the American 
Newspaper Guild that his separation was listed as 
resignation instead of dismissal for incompetence. 
When he came into the public arena, swinging at 
the reputations and livelihoods of an institution 
and its people, he lost the right to wear this 
semantic veneer on his own reputation. The fact 
that as an “insider’’ he knew, or should have 
known, the basic facts about the Globe-Democrat's 
journalistic standards and accomplishments seems 
to increase the possibility of bias and malice on his 
part and, of course, on yours. 

To oblige your request for “‘tightly reasoned 
and tightly written dissent,” I shall confine my 
documentation to a few of the many inaccuracies 
and falsehoods in your report on the Globe- 
Democrat. You describe the competition between 
the Globe-Democrat and the Post-Dispatch as 
“feckless” and “tainted.” It is intense and pure. 
Blessed by their journalistic competition, we St. 
Louisans know that every important issue and 
event will be reported by both newspapers with a 
professional zeal for interesting facets and relevant 
facts that the other may have missed. This is the 
main reason, many of us believe, that St. Louis is 
still a town where debate and dissent flourish. It is 
still a town where press people get together to 
discuss the foibles of their publishers and station 
owners and each other’s good and bad work. 

In your most sweeping and ignorant in- 
dictment of the Globe-Democrat you charge that 
the Globe’s “hostility to anyone unfortunate 
enough to be poor or black, or, in some instances, 
even young”’ is “on display throughout the paper” 
and that “completely missing is any sustained in- 
depth coverage of areas that can have an impact on 
the quality of life in a large city,” such as en- 


vironment, consumer interests, education, and 


housing “are just a few.” (Your syntax is so bad it 
is difficult to quote from you without seeming to try 
to make you look feckless.) 

Like shooting fish in a barrel, factual 
refutations can be made at random. As they come 
to mind: 

e Back about 1960 BC (before Barry Commoner) 
when we thought that Mayor Ray Tucker had 
cleaned up our air forever, the Globe dug up an 
obscure report that it was more dangerously 
noxious than in the days of smoke, and the Globe 
has been a vigilant advocate of clean air, clean 
water, and undefiled open space ever since. 

e The Globe was a leader in eliminating racial 
identification in its employment and housing 
classified ads and in its news and crime stories 
(unless an important element). 

e Just a few weeks ago, a profoundly shocking 
series by the Globe and its Marguerite Shepard 
prevented the sacking of the Missouri Psychiatric 
Institute, upon which the remarkable advances in 


the state’s mental health program are based. Ten 
years ago, the Globe championed the reformation 
of the~program. Its in-depth series on retarded 
children and the condition of nursing homes, and 
the plight of the old and the poor have been 
nationally acclaimed. 

e Still more recently: a series on the filth and lack 
of proper care and facilities at city hospitals, whose 
patients are all poor and mostly black. 

e With Ted Shafers as business editor, the Globe 
reports extensively and critically on the business 
and economic life of its circulation area. About ten 
years ago, by the way, Ted uncovered and broke the 
attempt by McDonnell Aircraft Corp and the Navy 
to sneak defective fighter planes out of town and 
out of sight on river barges. 

The Globe and its reporters in recent years 
have won top national, regional, and local awards, 
such as the Pulitzer Prize and the Roy W. Howard 
Award, and others from Sigma Delta Chi, National 
Headliners, American Bar Association, Coalition 
for the Environment, Freedom of Residence, 
International Fire Fighters, University of Missouri- 
Inland Press Association, The Urban League, and, 
undoubtedly, others I do not recall or never knew 
about: These awards were for. series eatablishing 
that most ghetto fires were arson-for-profit, not the 
work of vengeful or careless blacks; integration in 
housing; corruption in the Steamfitters; ecology; 
state auto inspection; traffic safety and alcoholism; 


‘ticket-fixing; and many more that do not come 


readily to mind. 

Documentation of these and other examples 
of the Globe’s work could have been made with one 
visit to the public library or by talking with almost 
any knowledgeable St. Louisan. From your perch 
in the East, you could easily have called for 
verification from any or all of several Globe- 
Democrat alumni—Marsh Clark, Bill Doerner, 
and Marshall Loeb of Time; Pete Goldman of 
Newsweek; Morton Mintz, investigative reporter 
for the Washington Post; Bob Jackson, in- 
vestigative reporter in Washington for the Los_ 
Angeles Times; and Lou Kohlmeier, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning columnist. (Any or all of them can also 
verify my credentials as a responsible and 
knowledgeable observet of the St. Louis scene.) 

We of St. Louis believe you owe us and the 
Globe a full and unrestricted apology and an 
admission of your malicious irresponsibility. 

—Martin Quigley 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Editor's reply: Quigley’s report of Gus Lumpe’s 
background is essentially correct. But we would 
like to add some details. Lumpe worked for several 
years without incident as the Globe Democrat's 
education reporter. His troubles with management 
began when he was switched to a new beat which he 
dislikes; incompetence charges were filed when he 
missed a story. The case was mediated rather than 
challenged because Lumpe was by then admittedly 
bitter and glad to leave; but some members of St. 
Louis press circles believe that incompetence could 
never have been proven as grounds for dismissal, 
and speak highly of Lumpe’s journalistic integrity. 
Given the controversy, we concede that Lumpe was 
not the best choice to write this particular profile, 
though we stand by it. 


The Big Thicket 


Chet Flippo’s article in the April issue of [MORE] 
about Time Inc. and the Big Thicket area of Texas 





is full of errors. 

Never mind that Mr. Flippo is incorrect 
about various details. Example: in 1972 Eastex 
Inc., Time Inc.’s paperboard subsidiary, was not, 
as he says, the company’s “‘biggest moneymaker;”’ 
our publishing business was and still is. Example: 
Mr. Flippo says Eastex has been cited “ta number 


Never mind that Mr. Flippo, writing for a 
journal which assays to hold other journalists to the 
highest standards of their profession, never 
bothered to present his allegations or even check 
facts with Time Inc. or Temple-Eastex. 

What is most disturbing about the [MORE] 
piece are two unfounded charges: that Time Inc. 


upon part of the company’s operations, and that 
Time Inc. pressured its editors to kill or ignore 
stories about the Big Thicket. 

Mr. Flippo’s citation of three instances of 
alleged management interference with editors 
simply isn’t true. Time Inc.’s management never 
killed a Sports Illustrated writer's piece about the 


of times as a major polluter.” Square that with this: 
in May, 1973, Eastex was recognized for out- 
standing achievement in environmental im- = 
provement by members of the Soil & Water 

Conservation Districts of Texas, a statewide award. 
Example: Mr. Flippo attempts to characterize 
Arthur Temple, now President of Temple-Eastex 
Incorporated, as an anti-environmentalist who is 
opposed to any kind of Big Thicket park. Could 
Dr. Pete Gunter, longtime staunch champion of a 
Big Thicket park, have been referring to someone 
else when he wrote in the December 22, 1973, issue 
of Environmental Action that “the addition of 
Texas's most rational and far-sighted lumberman, 
Temple Industries’ Arthur Temple, Jr., to Time’s 
ranks may foster a more balanced land-use’ policy 
in the region. Temple, for example, has offered to 
protect all rare or endangered species on Time's — 


opposes a Big Thicket Park because it may impinge Big Thicket in 1970. The article in question was 








“Every government 

is run by liars. 

Nothing they say 
should be believed.” 


L.F.STONE 
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regarded in Texas as profits-first operations and = 
conservation-be-damned-unless-it’s-good-PR?”’ 























If your guru told you to make your next 
lecture tour wearing a Donald Duck costume, 

That’s one of the questions Paul Krassner would you do it? 
posed to Baba Ram Dass (formerly Richard ‘y 7m ae Se 
Alpert) in an impolite interview that will be ; 
published in the 16th anniversary issue of The 
Realist, America’s first contemporary under- 
ground—oops, alternative—periodical. 

There will also be a transcript of his debate 
with Rennie Davis at the Houston Astrodome, 
in which the Editor and Zen Bastard character- 
ized Guru Maharaj Ji as “the spiritual equivalent 
of Mark Spitz.” 

Plus Mae Brussell’s documented analysis of 
who's really behind the Symbionese Liberation 
Army—a logical follow-up to her prophetic 
material on Watergate. In addition to her weekly 
syndicated radio program, she is now teaching 
a unique college course—“Political Conspiracy — 8 The Realist, Dept.M 
and Assassination: Truth and Illusion’—and =| 595 Broadway, N.Y. 10012 
launching the fortnightly Conspiracy Newsletter. i 

James McCord has threatened to sue The 
Realist, and his correspondence with Paul 
Krassner will be included in the anniversary 
issue, along with “The Parts Left Out of The 
Exorcist” and other goodies and baddies. 

While you’re at it, you might as well order a 
copy of The Truth Is Silly Putty (How a Satirical 
Editor Became a Yippie Conspirator in Ten Easy 
Years)—which prompted Groucho Marx to say: 
“It’s a hilarious book and | predict in time Paul 
Krassner will wind up as the only live Lenny 
Bruce.” 


RUMORS INVITED 


At the Liebling Counter-Conven- 
tion, Paul Krassner went around 
asking reporters for those items they 
can't prove but would like to see in 
print. 

lf he missed you, or you weren't 
there to be missed, this is to invite 
you to send your facts, rumors, 
gossip, innuendo and trial balloons © 
to him at Main PO Box 4027, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94101. 

The whole collection will be 
published in the anniversary issue 
of The Reaiist. 

No sources will be revealed 
except William Farr and Sid Zion. 


Enclosed please find: 


10 $3 for a one-year (six-issues) subscription to The 
Realist beginning with the anniversary issue 


O 


$5 for a two-year (12 issues) subscription to The 
Realist beginning with the anniversary issue 


2) 


$6 for a one-year (24 issues) subscription to Mae 
Brussell’s Conspiracy Newsletter 


$7 for a copy of Paul Krassner’s book, The Truth Is 
Silly Putty 
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Name Apt 
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originated by a Texas-based staff writer who was 
encouraged to undertake it. It came into com- 
petition with other stories for the limited space 
available in Sports Illustrated—the customary 
procedure for all our magazines—and it lost out. 
The decision was made solely by the editors. 
Nor did Time magazine ever kill a story 


about the Big Thicket 
management so dictated. . 

Nor was there ever “considerable board 
room discussion’ (there was 
whatsoever) about Life magazine’s story on the 
search for the ivory-billed woodpecker in Big 
Thicket country. Life carefully pointed out in the 
story that Eastex was a subsidiary of Time Inc. and 
a landholder in the Thicket area. 

What makes the foregoing allegations even 
more implausible is Time Inc.’s record of con- 
sistently backing the impartial and scientifically- 
based Big Thicket proposals originated by the 
Federal Government. When the National Park 
Service in 1967 selected 35,500 acres as the site of a 
possible preserve, Time Inc. adopted the concept 
and voluntarily declared a _ timber-cutting 
moratorium on its lands included-in the proposal. 
Last July, Time Inc. endorsed the Big Thicket plan 
put forth by the Department of Interior, calling for 
a 75,000-acre reserve, and voluntarily extended its 
timber-cutting moratorium to all its lands within 
those 75,000 acres, a pledge made by Time Inc. 
President James R. Shepley before the House 
Subcommittee of Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Big Thicket Association in its August, 
1973, Bulletin (No. 14, Saratoga, Texas) said of 


because corporate 


no discussion 





that moratorium: “The BTA (and other con- 
servation groups) has been accused of failing to 
give credit to the timber industry for its responsible 
actions. Let us now make clear that we are pleased 
with the endorsement of 75,000 acres and for their 
willingness to discuss additional acreage. It is a 
nice feeling to know that at least the Temple, 
Kirby, Eastex and Champion lands within the nine 
units and on the Neches are ‘safe’.”’ 

In October, 1973, Representatives Bob 
Eckhardt and Charles Wilson announced that 
Texas congressmen reached a compromise on the 
size of a Big Thicket National Monument which 
calls for 84,500 acres. The Associated Press reported 
that the compromise has the support of the Texas 
Sierra Club, the Big Thicket Association and other 
groups. Time Inc. also backs the 84,500-acre park 
and is anxious to see that Congress establishes a 
meaningful Big Thicket Reserve as soon as 
possible. Andrew Heiskell, chairman of Time Inc., 
has so stated on a number of occasions. 

Can Time Inc.’s position on a park be more 
explicit? It’s a shame that Mr. Flippo didn’t make 
the slightest effort to learn this. 

—Donald M. Wilson, Vice President 
Corporate & Public Affairs 

Time Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 


Chet Flippo's reply to the above runs eight-and-a- 
half double-spaced typewritten pages and a copy 
has been sent to Donald M. Wilson at Time Inc. 
We will happily make a copy available to anyone 
who wishes to see the full response. Because of 


space limitations, we can only summarize it here: 

Eastex has, indeed, been cited “a number of 
times as a major polluter” and Flippo offers several 
illustrations. Early last year, for example, a staff 
memo from the Texas Air Control Board said 
sampling in July and September, 1972, showed 
particulate violations from three plant sources. “‘In 
summary,” the memo said, “it is apparent the 
company has continued to operate in non- 
compliance since initial stack sampling in June, 
1971.” Hugh Yantis, executive director of the 
Texas Water Board, says the board “used to 
receive many, many complaints’ about Eastex. 
Both boards concede Eastex is now doing a better 
job of holding down pollution, but is far from 
perfect. 

Flippo also quotes at length from an article 
that Fred Bonavita, of The' Houston Post's 
Washington bureau, wrote on March 11, 1973, 
dealing in considerable detail with concern at 
Sports Illustrated and Life about writing on the 
taboo topic of the Big Thicket. In the case of Sports 
Illustrated, Flippo verified the Post story with 
Edwin Shrake, who insists his piece on the Big 
Thicket was killed for reasons not quite so innocent 
as Wilson suggests. Time writers, too, insist that 
the Big Thicket is off-limits. 

Henry Grunwald, managing editor of Time, 
maintains this is nonsense and insists that no 
subject is off limits at the magazine. When asked 
by [MORE] why Time had not devoted a line to the 
Big Thicket controversy in the last three years, 
Grunwald said it was simply a matter of in- 
sufficient importance. 


A Guide to Fielding’s Guide 


(continued from page 14) 
Fielding’s attitude regarding foreign languages, 
none of which he seems to have gotten even 
sophomore-level good at, though he’s lived abroad 
for more than a quarter of a century. But why 
should he? He’s Mr. Typical American Tourist. As 
such, he has not only been able to find refuge in his 
ignorance, but has actually turned it to his ad- 
vantage. Instead of suggesting his countrymen use 
foreign languages, he unburdens their consciences 
by putting the onus on the foreigners. They’re in 
the tourism business, after all, so it’s their job to 
understand us, and if they don’t we'll take our 
money elsewhere. Early in his career, he took to 
pelting foreign linguistic chauvinists with his 
literary lightning bolts. ‘The only English used 
here seems to be on the tennis court.” Or, “The 
front desk crew is not at home with our tongue.” 
The loyal readers, of course, respond with clear 
comprehension. Writing about his experiences in 
an Italian restaurant, one ‘“‘Guidester’’ said, “I 
must have asked six times, ‘You spikka da 
English?’ but the dumb waiter just kept staring at 
me.” 

eAccentuate the differences; that’s why 
Americans travel (and buy guide books). One of the 
reasons I’d never make it as a travel writer is 
because I'd peddle the notion that all people are 
basically the same, not different. Fielding, on the 
other hand, keeps it exotic. Denmark has 
“Healthy, gregarious, industrious. . .strikingly 
handsome men; women who are _ primarily 
wholesome and spirited.” They love: color in 
everything and have a national passion for (ready?) 
flowers, sunlight, beer, good food, cigars, hard 
work, and physical exercise; they are coldly shrewd 
businessmen, and are trustworthy, self-reliant, 
meticulously clean, and stubborn as purebred 
Missouri mules. Spaniards are cheerful, gay, kind 
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to strangers, courtly, considerate, good-mannered, 
sometimes as undependable as school children, 
personally dignified, emotional, highly religious, 
volatile, sympathetic, and respectful (but seldom 
bootlickers), and moral extremists. That’s also a 
perfect description of the people in Queens, New 
York, where I come from. 

There are signs that the Fielding code is 
breaking down under its own weight, largely 
because of the waves of backpacking youngsters 
streaming overseas with passions for undiluted, 
hard information. There’s also evidence that the 
kids are influencing the older generation, in part 
because they’re becoming the older generation. 

Fielding became aware of that fact not 
because he and Raff talked with the kids, but 
because William Morrow & Co., Inc., their 
publishers, warned that the Super Economy Guide 
was sinking. It was poleaxed in a survey of Rad- 
cliffe students taken in 1972. Had either Fielding 
or Raff bothered to get to know their audience, or 
at least that part of it, they might have discovered 
that nobody—not even the Order of Elks crowd—is 
turning on to: “If you’re the proper age, and you 
hit it right, you’ll have more fun than a tubful of 
otters.’’ Or, “The majority of the crowd is young, 
attractive, and full of beans....” 

‘ I got the ifmpression during my 30-month 
hitch with Fielding that those who wore beards, 
didn’t wear bras, and preferred the backpack to 
the valise were members of the Legion of the Great 
Unwashed. And if their disgraceful appearance 
wasn't bad enough, there was the pervasive belief 
that they didn’t buy books (their real sin). As the 
publishers of the Harvard Student Guide well 
know, the kids do buy books; as of 1972, the HSG 
was blowing the Super Economy book out of the 
water. Why? In part because Fielding produced 


an economy guide that wasn’t economy oriented at 
all. More important, it.couldn’t reconcile a youth 
philosophy holding that there were two kinds of 
kids in America: the Archie Andrewses and the 
anarchists. Thus, while the economy book chucks 
the former under their chins with gratuitous corn, 
the Travel Guide tells the older folk where the 
Fieldings seem to think it’s really at: 

Pedro’s, a beatnik [my italic] den on the 
main drag, attracts the most informal sar-torial 
getups since Jimmy Savo first took the 
stage in his de-pressing sheet. Swinging, bluesy 
modern music in the downstairs lair; 3 tiers of 
banquettes — padded baseball 
bleachers; more beards than a House of David 
reunion; our generous drinks of politely termed 
‘scotch’ never saw the Highlands. Fun, (1) if 
you’ve never worn a girdle or a tie—or (2) if 
you’ve worn both at the same time. 


T... often distorted, occasionally grotesque, 
graffiti that is Fieldingese had great appeal for its 
creator’s still insecure generation. In 1954, it 
undoubtedly had its place in the cosmos; it did 
(and still does) get the Benevolent Order of 
Muscrats over there for a good time, and it gets 
most of them back safely, too. 

It got me over there, also, even forewarned. 
Living on Mallorca with an American salary has its 
pleasures, physically and spiritually, and for a 
while I happily soaked up both. But before very 
long I came to realize that I couldn’t see any people 
in that splendid isolation—not even the Muscrats. I 
saw, as the months went by, that Fieldingese was 
not a tool but an end in itself. I was writing 
Caesarian Latin as payment for being admitted to 
the orgy. I began to worry about choking to death 
on grapes. I began to consider the importance of 
copper tubing in modern American society. 
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JOB OFFERED 


JOB WANTED 


COLUMNS OFFERED 





LARGE LONG ISLAND COLLEGE NEWSPAPER needs Pro- 
duction Manager to run Production Shop for 74-75 academic 
year. Full time, large responsibilities, only experienced in photo 
offset, paste up need apply. Knowledge of IBM composing 
equipment helpful. Write PO Box AE, Stony Brook, NY 11790 
or call Mr. Schwartz, (516) 246-3690 (35) 





FREE-LANCE WRITERS wanted to work on two books ad- 
vising: (1) about child adoption (prefer if adopted children or 
worked for adoption agency); (2) women seeking employment. 
Send resume to I.H., Inc. 211 East 51st St. NYC, 10022 or 
call (212) 472-3060. (34) 





WATERBED MANUFACTURER SEEKING SALES REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. Send for free details. Waterbed Warehouse, 
P.O. Box 525, King of Prussia. Pa., 19406. (34) 


JOURNALIST FOR FULL TIME TEACHING POSITION in new 
undergraduate journalism program. Salary $13,000 and up, 
depending on experience. Some night hours, introductory 
courses. Desired background: experience as general assign- 
ment reporter and feature writer on metro daily; magazine 
publication. Send resume, few clips to Maurice Kramer, 
chairman English Dept., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y 
11210. (34) 


JOB WANTED 


URBAN PHOTOJOURNALIST/WRITER will do legwork in 
ghettos/barrios in NYC area for stories, photos, reportage. 
Want job as staff writer, stringer, editorial assistant. Worked at 
CBS Radio, WBAI-FM, Council on Interracial Books for 
Children, Census Dept.; speak Chinese, Spanish, French 
Write Box 19, [MORE]. (34) 














EXPERIENCED WRITER/EDITOR, 29, seeks challenging 
job with magazine or weekly paper. Versatile writer, MJ 
degree. Clips, references available. Will relocate. Box 5, 
[MORE]. (34) 





NEED SOMEONE EQUALLY SKILLED WITH TYPEWRITER & 

CAMERA? You'll find him, M.A., two years experience and all, 

raging in frustration on upstate medium daily. Box 6, [MORE]. 
(35) 





WRITER/REPORTER with magazine and photography experi- 
ence seeks job or freelance work. Also available for picture 
research and French translations. Reply Box 13, [MORE]. (34) 





COPY EDITOR. Excellent writing experience, also. Seek work 
on challenging publication at decent salary. Reply Box 12, 
[MORE]. (34) 


MOVING 
ON? 


Don’t miss an issue. Move [MORE] 
with you by attaching the mailing 
label from this issue of [MORE] here: 








(old mailing label) 











and printing your NEW address here: 
Name 





Address 





City. 
Mail to: [MORE] 
PO BOX 2971 
Grand Central Staion 
New York, NY 10017 
Att: Circulation Dept. 
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EUROPE-BASED AMERICAN, presently employed corre- 
spondent for top U.S. magazine news service. Tri-lingual 
(French, Arabic, Spanish). Ten years experience Europe/ 
Mideast. Economic specialty but plenty general experience. 
Seek challenge. Reply Box 11, [MORE]. (36) 





WOMEN, 23, SEEKS REPORTING, DESK WORK. Heavy 
reporting experience on college and metro dailies. Good 
feature writer. B.S.. M.S. Journalism. Strong on makeup, 
photography, packaging. Constance J. Groth, 907 South Third, 
Champaign, Illinois, 61820. (34) 


TRAVELING LIGHT, a column of travel tips and info which will 
help make travel cheaper, more comfortable and more inter- 
esting for your readers, PO Box 976, Ansonia Station, New 
York, NY 10023 (41) 





Award-winning 

“BOOKVIEWS” 
Your readers are book readers. Hard cover and paperbacks. 
Give them the latest news, weekly or monthly, at the lowest 
cost. For samples, write Interlude Productions, Dept. C, Box 
157, Maplewood, NJ 07040. (36) 





SERVICES OFFERED 


FOR RENT 





DISSERTATIONS, THESES, ACADEMIC writing, editing, 
typing. All Subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Confidential. 
Professional team! RC RESEARCH, Box 147-M, Dayton, 
Washington 99328 (40) 


BOOKS & MAGS 


THE ONLY TRADE PUBLICATION FOR CITIZENS—written to 
help citizens watchdog the cable TV industry. CABLE RE- 
PORT tells you how government and corporate corruption and 
incompetence may guarantee high cable television profits and 
a spy in every bedroom. Write to 192 N. Clark St., Room 
607C, Chicago, IL 60601. One year subscription $7.00 
(press and non-commercial rate). Two samples, $1.50. (34) 











“THE NAKED CAPITALIST” exposes the secret rulers of 
America! $2.00. Order from FACTS FOR FREEDOM, Box 
11306A, Palo Alto, California 94306. (35) 





“SDS'""—The first complete history of the Students for a 
Democratic Society, by Kirkpatrick Sale. NOW IN PAPER- 
BACK: Random House/ Vintage. ‘‘An essential book about the 
60's.” —Newsweek. (35) 





FREE! Sample issue lists freelance jobs, markets for writers, 
editors, illustrators. Write FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER, 
Dept. 62, 37 West 57th St., NYC 10019. (34) 





BOOKS—Catalog of new and forthcoming books. Send 25c 
or 2 stamps, along with your wants, to: Tolliver’s Books, 
1634-Mr. Stearns Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90035. (34) 





GRANTS AND AWARDS AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN 
WRITERS, 6th Edition, 1974, 80 pgs. Price: $2.00 prepaid to 
P.E.N. American Center, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10010. (34) 


MEDIA 


BROADCASTING: INSIDE/OUT—Discussions, seminars, 
and investigative reports, Tuesdays at 8:30 PM, on WNYU- 
FM, 89.1, New York. , . (34) 











NEWS THE NETWORKS DON'T COVER, on WKCR FM (89.9), 
New York. Weeknights at 9 and 11:30 P.M. (212) 280-5011 
for program information (34) 





RETURN TO: P.O. BOX 2971 
MOR: GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


COPY: 


OCEANSIDE TOWER, Gov't.-built, South Jersey. 3 round bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces, sundeck, air-conditioned, 
dishwasher, disposal, barbeque. Season: $3,000; October— 
April: $1,000 net. Picture available. References required. 
14F, 360 West 22nd St., NYC 10011.(212) 243-5950. (34) 


LIVES & LOVES 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the cultured, marriage-oriented 
acquainted. NATIONWIDE. Box AE, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 
(35) 











LONELY? Unmarried? Seeking happiness? Write National, 
Box 54695-MR, St. Petersburg, FL 33739. (34) 





ANDSOON... 





INTENSIVE, INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAMS: tutor- 
directed graduate, under-graduate; resident, external; dis- 
tinguished nation-wide faculty. International University, PO 
Box 1805, Independence, MO 64055. (34) 





FREE CARTOONS depict the Colonial town crier as TV news- 
caster. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope. GAZETTE, 
2164 Broadmor, Tempe, AZ 85282. (35) 





STORIES ABOUT PUBLISHERS ripping off and fucking over 
writers and others they employ wanted by The Second Page, 
PO Box 14145, San Francisco, CA 94114. (34) 





STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS paid cash. All subjects. Send 
manuscripts and $2 for postage and handling for reply. Alberto 
Andreozzi, Editore, Viale Valente, 31-00177, Roma, Italy. (35) 





CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


SANTA FE POETRY-PROSE WORKSHOP - Creative explora- 
tions Summer '74, 8-week intensive writing (or weekly) with 
outstanding faculty, guests. Also Fine Arts and Photography 
Workshops. Apply: Box 1344, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501. 
(35) 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR NEEDS PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
AND CONVENTION PRESS BADGES and presidential 
campaign buttons. Send description, condition and price. 
Gary Hong, 604 Greenbrier Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 20901. (34) 








YOU CAN STILL ACQUIRE Public Land FREE! Government 
Land Digest, Box 2217, Norman, Oklahoma, 73069. (39) 

















NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





_____ Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 
Number of issues to run 


Classified Rates: 30c per word, prepaid. 





$2.50 per line (14 lines to the inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready copy provided. 
Classified Discounts: 10% on 3-time order, 20% on 6-time, 30% on 12-time 


Classified Deadline: 8th of each month for publication on 15th preceding cover date. 
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There's an audio magazine sweeping the 
country that will shock, provoke, entertain, 
perhaps irritate, but certainly provide new 
insights into today’s most exciting books. 
FIRST EDITION is a mixed media bag of 
in-depth author interviews, historical docu- 
mentary tapes, pertinent book excerpts and 
panel discussions of ideas that should be aired. 
Sponsored by the Literary Guild, hosted 
by Heywood Hale Broun (essayist, actor, 
author, lecturer, and man of infinite charm), 
FIRST EDITION takes a hard, entertaining 
look at books from all publishers, every week 
for sixty minutes of dynamic, documentary 
radio. Past, present and future authors 
include Elie Wiesel...Gunter Grass... Nigel 
Nicolson...Penelope Gilliatt... Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr....Gore Vidal...George 
Plimpton...Brendan Gill... Marya Mannes. 
The Literary Guild’s FIRST EDITION 
can be heard in the following cities on 
these participating radio stations 
(see local listings for time): Listen: 


Now tek wom It’s Literate Radio. 


Chicago, WNIB 

Portland, Me., WDCS-FM 
Baltimore, WBJC 

Adanta, WYZE 

San Francisco, KCBS-FM 

Tucson, KTUC 

Detroit, WQRS 

Miami, WTMI 

Los Angeles, KUSC 

Pittsburgh, WQED-FM 

Boston, WGBH 

Philadelphia, WFIL 

Cleveland, WCLV ' 

Washington, D.C.,WAVA 
Milwaukee, WUWM 
Henderson, Tenn., WFHC-FM 

Las Cruces, New Mexico, KRWG-FM 
Rochester, WBFB 

Roanoke, Va., WVWR-FM 
Louisville, Ky. WHAS-FM 
Newport News— Norfolk, Va.. WGH-FM 
Salt Lake City, KWHO 
Independence, lowa, KOUR AM/FM 
Madison, Wisconsin, WHA AM/FM 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., WMOT-FM 
Knoxville, WUOT 

Pocatello, Idaho, KBGL 

Baton Rouge, La., WAFB-FM 

St. Cloud, WJON 

Fort Collins, KCSU-FM 

Sioux Falls, KCFS 

Syracuse, WONO 


First Edition 
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